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CROSBY HALL. 


Tue threatened destruction of this, the 
only important secular building in the City 
pre-dating the Great Fire, has received 
adequate publicity in the daily press. It 
is sincerely to be hoped that all the efforts 
now being made will ensure its preservation, 
but there must be a feeling of regret that 
it was only after its sale that the public 
learnt of its danger. The history of the 
Hall and its surrounding buildings forming 
Crosby Place is common knowledge, but 
there are a few pamphlets and references that 
are worth listing :— 

Architectural and Historical Account of Crosby 
Place, London. Compiled from original sources, 
with Appendix of illustrative documents, by E. L. 
Blackburn.—Title and pp. ii and 95, front., 8vo, 
boards, 1834. 

‘The author was the architect who super- 
— the restoration commenced 27 June, 
1836. 


Crosby Place, described in a Lecture on its 
Antiquities and Reminiscences. By the Rev. 
Mackenzie. — Title, dedication, and pp. 60, 8vo, 
‘cloth, London, 1842. 


This is a reprint of the lecture delivered 
by the vicar of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, on 
5 Aug., 1842, to the Crosby Hall Literary 
and Scientific Institution. 


Architectural Antiquities and Present State of 
Crosby Place, with an Historical and: Descriptive 
Account. By H. J. Hammon.—Pp. 16, 15 plates, 
4to, cloth, 1844. Also issued on large paper. 

A Memoir of Crosby Place. By th 2 

Hugo, M.A., F.S.A. at Crosb 
1856.—Included in Transactions of the London and 
Middlesex Archwological Society, vol. i. p. 35. Also 
issued as a pamphlet. 
Dr. J. E. Cox in his well-known work ‘ The 
Annals of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate’ (1875), 
provides a great deal of useful information 
respecting Crosby Place, derived, as he 
acknowledges, from the collections of Mr. 
H. R. Williams, who was a member of the 
firm of wine merchants for many years 
tenants of the crypt and vault. “ Aleph” 
(Dr. Harvey) in ‘ London Scenes and London 
People’ refers to this collection, and de- 
scribes his visit to the Hall in 1863. 

The first appeal for its preservation, sent 
out on 1 Dec., 1832, refers in a foot-note to 
‘** Historical and Antiquarian Notices of 
Crosby Hall, by E. I. Carlos,” one of the 
committee. I have not seen a copy of this 
pamphlet. 

On its being converted to a restaurant in 
1868 (?) the proprietors, Messrs. A. Gordon 
& Co., published a pamphlet, ‘ Crosby Hall, 
the Ancient City Palace and Great Ban- 
queting Hall: its History and Restoration.’ 

In addition to the majority of the preced- 
ing pamphlets and books the following 
circulars, &c., are before me :— 

The appeal issued 5 June, 1833. 

Prospectus of the Crosby Hall Literary 
and Scientific Institution (dated ‘‘ 1842” 
by Sir Henry Ellis). 

Invitation to a soirée held 27 July (1842 ?). 
This has a very pretty engraving of the Hall, 
showing the minstrels’ gallery. 

Programme of a concert and entertain- 
ment by Miss Clara Seyton, February, 1846. 

These dates correct some of those given 
by the Rev. J. E. Cox. Miss Maria 
Hackett's correspondence with John Nichols 
& Son, her publishers, respecting the several 
editions of her ‘History and Description 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral,’ contains many 
references to her work in connexion with 
the preservation of Crosby Hall; but there 
is nothing of sufficient importance to be 
worth transcribing for these pages. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 
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ROOD-LOFTS. 


In the parish church of Moreton Hamp- 
stead, Devon, I have noticed a very curious 
contrivance for ascending to the leads of 
the south aisle. In many churches where 
an aisle roof is on a different level from 
that of the nave it is made accessible—pre- 
sumably for the purpose of “ridding the 
gutter,” so familiar an item in old church- 
wardens’ accounts—by a “ vise,” or winding 
stone staircase, in a special turret apart 
from the belfry or tower. At South Tawton 
there is a stair in such a turret, outside the 
south-west angle of the church, for the south 
aisle, and another stair, within the thick- 
ness of the walling, at the north-west corner, 
for the north aisle. Can any one tell me 
which is the earlier type of construction ? 

At Moreton Hampstead the turret is 
attached externally to the south side of the 
chancel, though it does not rise from the 
ground, but is ¢orbelled out from the face 
of the wall, its base being at about half the 
height from the ground to the eaves. On 
examining the interior of the chancel I found 
a doorway high up in the south wall, opposite 
to the upper doorway of the disused rood- 
loft stairs in the wall of the north aisle. 
Evidently, in this case, the southern leads 
were attained by crossing the rood-loft and 
mounting the short flight of steps in the 
turret. 

Abbot Gasquet in his ‘ Parish Life in 
Medieval England,’ p. 56, says that rood- 
lofts were sometimes entered from without 
the church, and he instances an outside 
entrance to a rood-loft at St. John’s, Win- 
chester. May it be that the stairs in this 
or other instances originally reached higher 
thar the loft, having exits both on the loft 
and on the leads? Mr. R. H. Murray, in a 
very instructive paper on ‘The Evolution 
of Church Chancels’ in the Archeological 
Transactions of the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute, gives instances of external entrance 
to the loft, from the churchyard, at Dunston 
in Somersetshire, at Watchett, and at 
Minehead. At the last there was also a 
stair inside the church, down from the 
southern end of the loft. In an article in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine signed G. C. 
(“G. M. Lib.,” ‘ Ecclesiology,’ ed. G. L. 
Gomme, p. 85) we are told that in St. 
Michael's, Beccles (between Decorated and 
Perpendicular periods), the priest’s door 
has a low, very small, flat-topped porch, 
over which is a doorway (without chamfer, 
dripstone, or moulding) on the probable 
level of the rood-loft, its sill being 9 ft. 


from the ground. ‘“ What,” he asks, “ was 
its purpose ?”’ The rood-stairs, he adds, 
are in the north aisle. Several other of his 
questions on the subject of rood-lofts might 
have elicited interesting answers. 

My conjectural explanation of the outside 
entrance to the loft is that it was for the 
use of lay musicians, vocal or (query) 
instrumental, who, it appears, were often 
itinerants engaged for special occasions, 
such as the Easter or Christmas celebrations, 
and were sometimes, as at Chagford, members 
of the local ‘Young Men’s Guild.” An 
outside entrance would obviate disturbance, 
and profanation, of the chancel by lay 
intruders. 

A variety of different purposes has been 
assigned to rood-lofts ; probably a chrono- 
logical distinction between these uses might 
be established. According to Mr. Murray 
and other writers, the rood-loft was not a 
feature of English church-interiors until 
the fourteenth century. Before this we 
had only the rood- or “ candle-beam.” 
stretching from wall to wall of the chancel, 
above the altar; and wherever Norman, 
Early English, or Decorated stonework 
contains rood-loft stairs, these are, Mr. 
Murray considers, after-insertigpns (chancel 
piers are often pierced for such) of the 
Perpendicular period. 

At Lydford, where they are in the angle 
of the chancel and south aisle, and are 
evidently an afterthought, being extra- 
ordinarily contracted, and faultily close 
to a “squint,” the doorway is so high 
in the wall that the lowest step is only 
about on a level with the floor of the 
“squint,” or the shoulder of a sitting 
person. I have noticed the same pecu- 
liarity in some other churches, and have 
wondered whether the steps in the wall 
were supplemented by portable ones. But 
what are we to think when we find the stairs: 
so narrow that it must have been perilous, 
if not impossible, for a stout man to ascend 
them? May one suppose that the earliest 
form of loft (whether attached to a screen 
or not is a secondary question) was but a 
slight gallery suitable for the slender acolyte 
to walk along, for the purpose of dusting or 
draping the high cross and images that 
stood on its front rail, and of lighting the 
candles ranged (in sconces perhaps, or on 
brackets) ‘“‘ before” these? The accom- 


modation of musicians in the loft may 
perhaps have been a later development. 
And if the vicar with deacon and sub-deacon 
ever ascended to it, as is said to have been 
at one time customary, for the reading of 
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the gospel, neither of them can have been 
the proverbial “ corpulent priest.” 

At South Tawton the stone newel-steps 
are about 18in. wide (one is but 14 in.) 
and though I have climbed them myself, 
they must have been rather inconvenient 
for a large-built man. The loft or gallery 
here, however, must have been fairly wide, 
for the upper doorway is well within the 
chancel boundary, that is to say, to east- 
ward of the pair of pillars that divide the 
choir from the nave, and in line with which 
the screen presumably ran. (I learn from 
builders’ “‘ specifications ” that ‘‘ the remains 
of the rood-screen ’’ were only removed in 
1881.) 

Such screens generally carried on the 
top a “loft” or “aler,’” whose width pro- 
jected either to east or to west, or was 
medially divided, being supported by 
massive “ liernes,” or by groined brackets 
on one or both sides of the screen. For a 
great variety of examples see the illustra- 
tions to the papers on ‘ Devon Rood-Screens,’ 
by F. Bligh Bond, F.R.1.B.A., in Trans. 
Dev. Assoc., vols. xxxv., xxxvi. Several 
instances are adduced where (as at Trent, 
West Somerset) the loft overhung the west 
side only of the screen, being supported at 
its outer edge by a beam putlogged into the 
north and south walls, or bearing on wooden 
posts. 

At South Tawton, as I have pointed out, 
the position of the doorway shows that the 
loft must have overhung the east side of the 
screen, or both, if we assume the screen to 
have been in line with the pillars. 

The same remark applies to Sampford 
Courtenay, where, by the way, there is a 
patchwork of odd stones just above the 
capitals of the chancel arch, which must 
surely have been ordained to be concealed 
by the front parclose of the loft. 

In this church, as in those of Bovey Tracy 
and Chagford, the springers of the arches 
that radiate from the columns are so low 
that it must have been difficult to pass by 
these obstructions to the gangway, even by 
stooping very much, unless the loft were 
very wide, or unless the screen stood well 
to eastward of the piers. Where, as at 
South Tawton, Bovey Tracy, Chagford, 
and Sampford Courtenay (inter alia), the 
loft spanned the entire width of the church, 
thus dividing the nave aisles from the 
chancel aisles, and where, as in these cases, 
the latter were apparently used as private 
chapels, one wonders how the right of access 
by the priests or choristers to the rood-loft, 


by means of stairs situated within these 
chapels, was reconcilable with the proprietary 
rights (foundative or prescriptive) of the 
occupants of the chapels. 

Mr. Murray remarks that in many churches 
in the Western counties the screen stood, 
not across the chancel arch, but at one-third 
the distance from that to the west end of the 
nave, and that a papal decision assigned the 
chancel to the ue clergy, and one-third 
of the nave to the secular clergy, the rest to 
the laity. But in the case of a small parish 
church where there were no regulars, and 
certainly not a sufficient number of seculars 
to fill the chancel, but only a vicar, a chantry 
priest, and a parish clerk, how are we to 
account for the triple division of the interior ? 
At South Tawton and some neighbouring 
churches the chancel, occupying the first 
bay, was of the whole width of the church 
(nave and aisles), but the sacrarium or 
presbytery, which jutted eastward, was only 
the same width as the nave. 

Should it be answered that the chancel 
was occupied by the choir, two objections 
might be raised: first, that, according to 
Micklethwaite and others, musical accom- 
paniments to services were of very rare 
occurrence in small or rural parishes; and, 
second, that if, as we are told, the rood-loft 
was for the “ prick-song singers,” that space 
would, presumably, have sufficed. 

It is said that “the organs ’”’ sometimes 
stood on the rood-loft; but surely the 
typical fifteenth-century wooden screens 
(such as we find at Bovey Tracy, at Ex- 
bourne, at Lew Trenchard, &c.), whose 
covings supported a gallery apparently not 
more than 4 ft. or 5 ft. wide, would not have 
been adapted to such a superstructure. 

I shall be grateful if readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
will communicate with me direct, and as 
early as possible. 

(Miss) EtHet LeGa-WEEkEs. 

Sunny Nook, Rugby Mansions, West Kensington. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 


‘ TROILUS AND CressiDA,’ ITT. m1. 196-200: 
The providence that’s in a watchful state 
Knows almost every grain of Plutus’ gold, 
Finds bottom in the uncomprehensive deeps, 
Keeps place with thought, and almost like the gods 
Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles. 
There seems to be a pretty general consensus 
of opinion that the last line, as we at present 
have it, is not exactly as Shakespeare left it ; 
that “cradles,” which leaves the metre in- 
complete, is in all probability a mistake of a 
printer or copyist; that the original was 
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something very different, less familiar and 
homely, more rarely conceived, and more 
finely expressed. To “unveil thoughts” 
we do not so much want to know about the 
eradle which contained them as to learn 
something about the thoughts themselves, 
to discover their features, the flash-lights 
which proceed from them, the notes, signs, 
subtle characters, by which alone the provi- 
dential, watchful eye can hope to decipher 
and read them. Just as by watching the 
signs in the great heaven above us we may 
forecast the weather that is to be, so by 
careful observation of the lofty heights of 
the thought-sphere we may form a shrewd 
guess of what is passing there. Now it is 
evident that any word which we propose 
to substitute for “cradles” should bear 
some resemblance to it; should be Shake- 
spearian in style, and, if possible, rest to a 
certain extent on Shakespearian authority ; 
it should satisfy both the sense and the 
seansion, and should be a fitting finale to an 
exceptionally fine passage. Now I venture 
to think that we have such a word in 
‘heraldry,’ pronounced, we may be sure, 
by many in that day, as it would be by not a 
few in the present day, “ eraldry,” and so 
written—cf. Italian araldo. Now suppose 
that c was set down for an e (the two letters 
are frequently confounded), and that d 
and 7 changed places (a common printer’s 
error), and the hard word “eraldry ” 
might readily pass for the easy word 
cradles.” 

In confirmation of this conjecture I shall 
now quote a passage from ‘The Rape of 
Lucrece,’ 1. 64, where Shakespeare, por- 
traying the shifting flushes in Lucrece’s 
face, says :— 

This heraldry in Lucrece’ face was seen, 
Argued by beauty’s red and virtue’s white ; 
and in the very first line of the next stanza, 
repeating the thought in slightly different 

language, he says 
This si/ent war of lilies and of roses. 
Here we have “heraldry” applied to the 
comings and goings in Lucrece’s face, which 
the author explains as a silent war—in other 
words, *‘ dumb heraldry.” 
PuHILip PERRING. 

‘MacBETH’: THE THREE WITCHES.—In 
the ‘Calendar of Ormonde MSS.,’ N.S. iv. 
140, is the following curious parallel of three 
Scottish witches :— 

1678. ‘‘My Lord of Montrose and the Earl of 


Argyle, and my Lord Lauderdale and one who is 
now Master of the Rolls for Scotland, did meet 
three women fortune tellers, whom they thought 
witches, and had each his fortune told—Montrose 


that he should be hanged on a very high tree, 
Argyle that he should be beheaded, and Lauderdale 
torn to pieces of the people, and the last that he 
should live to see all this come to pass. This Master 
ot the Rolls, being sick like to die, sent every 
moment to see whether my Lord Lauderdale was 
well, but, after recovering, my Lord Lauderdale 
asked him how he came to send to him so often? 
He reminded his Grace of the speech the witches 
made them, and that as long as he was sure his 
Lordship was out of danger, he could not but hope 
to live.’ 

Montrose was hanged in 1650, and Argyll 
beheaded in 1661. W. C. B. 


WELL THAT ENDS WELL,’ V. 11: 
“Purr” (10 8. vi. 323, 505; vii. 144).— 
I am sorry the Rev. C. B. Mount is unable 
to accept my interpretation of this word, 
as, without having read his remarks upon it, 
I might never have tried to arrive at its 
meaning, the play in which it occurs never 
having been a favourite with me. As I 
said before, Mr. Mount gets very near to 
the meaning of “ purr” without, however, 
as I consider, hitting the nail upon the head. 
To say the Clown would never describe 
Parolles as ‘‘ an ‘ evil smell’ of Fortune’s ” 
is to ignore the conversation that takes 
places from the opening of the scene, which 
runs entirely on Fortune and on smells; 
hence it would be quite in keeping with the 
forlorn appearance of Parolles if the Clown 
called him ‘“ an odour of Fortune’s,”’ at the 
same time the speaker may easily be supposed 
to confuse the odour emitted from the 
vagrants garments with the man himself, 
when he goes on to speak of him as having 
fallen into the fishpond of Fortune’s dis- 
pleasure. It was because my rendering of 
‘purr ” fitted in well with what is said of 
Fortune, of her cat, and of the musk cat, 
that I ventured on such an irregular ex- 
planation of the term ; while a play of words 
may also be intended between “ perfume ”’ 
and the “ purring” of a cat. Words thus 
cut short may be as rare in contemporary 
literature as the monstrosity of a Manx cat 
is in England at the present day ; but as a 
class they make their appearance certainly 
at the Restoration and afterwards, when 
pant for “ pantaloon,” miss for ‘‘ mistress,” 
piano for “ pianoforte”’ (after 1709), and 
others begin to crop up increasingly. 

I do not think Mr. Mount’s appeal to 
Viétor will avail him much. That writer 
in his ‘Shakespeare Phonography,’ p. 45, 
says: “ Once more we find Shakespeare on 
the side of the unlearned in pronouncing 
-ar, -or, -ur, as [er], probably approaching 
[ér]”’; and he goes on to instance as rimes 
“tempering ’’ and “ venturing.” The spel- 
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ling pur or purr I take to be merely phonetic ; 
it was not pronounced piurr, as in “* purify.” 
On the analogy of “consume,” p. 160, 
“ perfume ” would be pronounced per'fiume ; 
while “ peruse ” was per'iuz, and persuade,” 
per'swed. It matters little whether the 
first syllable was uttered like fir in “ fer- 
ment” or like cur in “incur”; “stir” 
rimed with “ spur,” “ birds with herds,” 
and “ worshipper ” even with “ cheer” and 
“fear’’; so that a nice distinction of 
phonetics is not here to be insisted on. 

Had not the Puritans closed the theatres 
in 1642, we might have had a continuity of 
presentation in Shakespeare’s plays, and 
the old traditions of acting them would have 
been preserved. We might then have been 
aided by the suggestive grimaces of the 
actors in this particular scene in grasping 
the meaning of such a singular word, as I 
imagine the audience of that day was. 
Those who have witnessed the performance 
of Moliére’s plays in a French theatre may 
have noticed much of this ancient ‘‘ busi- 
ness’ of the actor, which, though unwar- 
ranted by the play book, has nevertheless 
come down by tradition to the present 
generation, and serves to throw additional 
light on the author’s intention. 

Of course my explanation of “ purr,” 
though simple and feminine, is utterly ridi- 
culous from the commentator’spoint of view; 
but one must bear in mind that the day of 
Euphuism was barely past. It was with the 
idea of the trouble which this passage had 
caused to critics in general that I thought 
the quotation from Horace apposite. 


N. W. Hitt. 
Philadelphia. 


‘Henry IV.,’ Part I., III. i. (10 S. vi. 
324).—It is somewhat surprising that this 
engineering project, to which Dr. KRUEGER 
has drawn attention, has hitherto escaped 
the notice of the various critics and com- 
mentators. 

From its source in the north-west of 
Staffordshire the Trent flows in a south- 
easterly direction, finally turning its course 
northwards towards the Humber. There is 
a considerable zigzagging of the river in the 
vicinity of Burton, and it was doubtless to 
two of these bends that Mortimer and Hot- 
spur alluded as encroaching awkwardly on 
their territories. It seems that the pro- 
position was to make a new river-bed for 
the Trent after the fashion of Cyrus at 
Babylon, but on a much larger scale, by 
digging a channel as the crow flies from the 
two outermost points of these windings, 


namely, the extreme easterly and the 
extreme westerly. This would have the 
effect of straightening the river’s course, 
and of allowing an even boundary to each 
party facing his fellow from the opposite 
bank. 

Though a resort to textual emendation, 
however slight, is generally to be deprecated, 
I think the present crux can only be sur- 
mounted by such a method; and I would 
therefore propose to read “a little change ’” 
in both cases where “ a little charge ”’ occurs, 
inasmuch as the very essence of the 
context prescribes it. Glendower’s remark 
which fdiows, “T will not have it alter’d,” 
will, I trust, be deemed sufficient cause to 
justify this interpretation. As Hotspur, 
Glendower, and Mortimer were debating 
the partition of the country by the aid of a 
map displayed before them, the proposed 
alteration would naturally appear to their 
unscientific eyes only trifling upon the map ; 
while in no circumstances whatever could a 
work of such magnitude be regarded by 
them as involving only “ a little charge.” 

The difficulty surrounding the word 
“ advantage” in the above passage can be 
got rid of, I believe, by construing it as 
* continuation ” (like Fr. davantage), as it 
really signifies here disadvantage, which is 
evident from the manner in which Mortimer 
proceeds to put forward his claim. 

N. W. HItt. 


‘Henry IV.,’ Part I., II. iv. 1384: Prri- 
FUL-HEARTED TITAN, THAT MELTED ” (10 8. 
vi. 504 ; vii. 145, 302).—Merely as a question 
of opinions, I should not ask ‘N. & Q.’ to 
give further space to this; but muddled 
facts should not pass. One of the replies 
to me is based on an assumption which 
exactly contradicts its own thesis—adopting 
Theobald’s emendation, and explaining it by 
an argument pertinent only to the un- 
emended form; the other involves at least 
a grave improbability. Here are the two 
forms side by side :-— 

(Ordinary) ‘‘ Didst thou never see Titan 
kissing a dish of butter? Pitiful-hearted 
Titan, that melted at the sweet tale of the 
sun!” 

(Theobald) “ Didst thou never see Titan 
kissing a dish of butter? Pitiful-hearted 
butter, that melted at the sweet tale of the 
sun!” 

Warburton’s agrees with the sense of 
Theobald’s, but puts “ Pitiful-hearted 
Titan’? in parentheses, which is literary 
pedantry obscuring common sense, leaving 
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the sentence unconversational, un-Shake- 
sperean, and indeed unnatural. 

Actaus says that the Helios myths 
explain perfectly the epithet “‘ pitiful- 
hearted.’ But on his own acceptance of 
Theobald there is no pitiful-hearted Helios 
or Titan in the case; the butter claims the 
epithet. His remark fits only the common 
form. Dr. KrRvuEGER says that “ melted” 
is unobjectionable, because it refers to 
**the special case witnessed in the past.” 
What special case? When was there a 
special case of butter melting in the sun, 
and so well known that The Prince’s com- 
panions would comprehend the allusion at 
once ? The preterite is not possible in such 
a connexion. Is it Dr. KRUEGER’s sup- 
position that Prince Hal had seen that 
phenomenon only once, and was referring 
to his memory of the startling event? He 
was no adult biped if he had not seen it a 
hundred times. 

But zs Titan the sun? Certainly, if so, 
the common form is hopelessly out of court, 
for Shakespeare could never have written, 
“ Pitiful-hearted sun, that melted at the 
sweet tale of the sun!” That is a negative 
argument for Theobald, I admit; but that 
preterite will not go down, and still convinces 
me that the reference is to some classical 
story. That is why, despite its plausibility, 
I cannot accept this meaning for Titan, who 
certainly never melted at his own sweet 
tale. Whether my suggestion is right or 
not, the other three forms seem to me 
assuredly wrong. And I wish AGrLaus 
would tell me where he finds that Titan- 
Helios was noted for tender-heartedness : 
I confess inability to find it in anything 
Shakespeare was likely to have known, or 
indeed anywhere else. 

Forrest MorGAn. 

Hartford, Conn. 


* Pitiful-hearted Titan, that melted at 
the sweet tale of the son,’ seems to me. 
certainly the right reading. And, as con- | 
firmation of this, I would call attention to | 
the fact that Ovid in his ‘ Metamorphoses’ | 
ealls the sun-god Titan in that part of his | 


‘Metamorphoses’). If you did, behold 
again what you once saw in Falstaff sweat- 
ing.” ‘‘ Pitiful-hearted Titan, that melted 
at the sweet tale of the son,” is a parenthesis. 
The rest is: ‘‘ Didst thou never see Titan 
kiss a dish of butter? If thou didst, then 
behold that compound, the butter, in sweat- 
ing Falstaff.” Theobald was wrong in 
making his alteration. E. YARDLEY. 


BorHa: THE NaAamE.—Now that the 
Colonial Premiers have come and gone, it 
may be interesting to many readers to inquire 
what is the origin of the name Botha. I 
take it to be a variant of the not uncommon 
Dutch surname Bote or Botte, which is 
derived from the old Low German and 
Frisian personal name Botho. Another 
Dutch family name, Botenga or Bottenga, 
is derived from the same root, by means of 
the patronymic suffix -ing, and means “ the 
son of Botho.” Presumably the English 
surnames Bott and Botting are from the 
same source. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


FATHERS OF THE HOUSE OF Commons. 
(See 8S. ii. 327; iii. 34; iv. 249, 418; vi. 74; 
9 S. viii. 147; xii. 33.)—Now that, for the 
first time in our Parliamentary history, the 
Prime Minister is Father of the House of 
Commons, the following extract from the 
‘ Political Notes’ of The Times of 23 May 
will bring these various references up to date : 


“* As a consequence of the death of Mr. Finch the 
title of Father of the House of Commons now 
devolves upon the Prime Minister, who entered 
Parliament as member for the Stirling Burghs after 
the general election of 1868, and has sat uninter- 
ruptedly for the same constituency ever since. But 
for the fact that Mr. Talbot was out of Parliament 
for a brief interval in the spring of 1878, owing to 
his retirement from the representation of West 
Kent in order to stand for Oxford University in 
succession to the late Lord Cranbrook, elevated to 
the peerage, there would have been the unusual 
spectacle of a tie for this much-coveted dignity. 
Like Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman and Mr. 
Talbot, Lord George Hamilton, Sir Alexander 
Brown, Mr. Round, Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. 
Chaplin also first appeared at Westminster in 1868 ; 
but the three first-named did not seek re-election at 
the last dissolution, while the two latter have not 


work where he mentions how the sun-god | sat continuously. Mr. Balfour joined the House 


melted at the sweet tale of his son :— 
Jungere equos Titan velocibus imperat Horis. 
Book ii. 1. 118. 
AGLAUS refers to the;wrong part of the story 
of Phaéthon. The passage in dispute may 
be paraphrased thus: ‘‘ Did you never see 
the sun shining upon, and melting, butter ? 


the sun, that melted at the tale of his son 
Phaéthon (see book ii. ll. 30-45 of the 


of Commons in 1874, and Mr. Chamberlain in 1876. 
| Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman is the seventh 
| Father of the House of Commons since the passing 
of the last Reform Act, the other six being Christo- 
| pher Rice Mansel Talbot, Charles Pelham Villiers, 

Sir John Robert Mowbray, William Wither Bram- 
| ston Beach, Sir Michael Hicks Beach (now Lord 
| St. Aldwyn), and George Henry Finch. It may be 


added that Mr. Finch was in attendance throughout 
the ‘all-night’ sitting of March 20-21, and was 
present at the luncheon given by Sir Alfred Jacoby 
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to celebrate the opening of the new ‘Harcourt’ 
dining-room, still wearing the dress suit which he 
had put on for dinner the previous evening.” 


POLITICIAN. 


RoceErs.” — The Edinburgh 
Review for last April (No. 420, 273 ff.) has 
some severe remarks on the manner in which 
Acton’s ‘Lectures on Modern History’ 
have been given to the public. It is not 
my wish to intervene in the discussion, but 
one criticism seems to deserve notice from 
its peculiar grotesqueness. In complaining 
of the lack of expansion or comment in the 
form of notes the reviewer says :— 

““As it is, without any guide, the reader is left to 
wonder at the possible meaning which attaches to 
such a cryptic sentence as—‘ Erasmus Rogers...... 
was born at Rotterdam,’ which, as it stands, can 
only refer to some unknown Rogers baptised 
Erasmus; and so it appears in the Index. But the 
character - sketch of this native of Rotterdam is 
clearly that of Erasmus; and if—in the darkness 
in which we are left-—we are permitted to guess, we 
would suggest that the name ‘ Rogers’ was pro- 
bably not written in simple sequence, as it has been 
printed,:but in the margin, or interlined, or inclosed 
in brackets, merely as a reminder to draw a parallel 
or point out a comparison between Erasmus and 
John Rogers, the protomartyr of the Marian per- 
secution. It is, indeed, true that the resemblance 
ne saute pas aux yeux—is not exactly obvious ; but 
Acton seems to have rather affected far-fetched 
analogies, as perhaps more likely to catch the 
interest or to rouse the attention of his hearers.”— 
Pp. 274-5. 

Lest any one should be tempted to work 
out this enigmatic comparison, it may be 
well to mention that Pope Leo X.’s dis- 
pensation to Erasmus in 1517 is addressed 
‘Erasmo Rogerii Roterodamensi.”’ Possibly 
as Mr. F. M. Nichols suggests (‘ Epistles of 
Erasmus,’ 1901, i. 39) the surname of Roger 
was derived from the mother’s family. 

WAINFLEET. 


Hotty LopcGe, Hicucate.—Interest can- 
not fail to be aroused by the news as to the 
approaching sale by auction of the late 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts’s historic residence 
and grounds, charmingly situated upon the 
slope of West Hill, Highgate. Pleasant 
memories must dwell in the minds of many 
around this suburban home of the great 
benefactress, and regret felt over an an- 
nouncement which suggests the probable 
fate of the old white house, with its prized 
fifty acres or so of gardens and meadows. 
Must yet another delectable spot be added 
to the long list of vanishing landmarks ? 
or is there a chance that public-spirited 
enterprise and generosity may again prevail 
to secure one more precious “lung” upon 
those Northern Heights for the benefit of 


present and future generations of toiling 
Londoners ? CreciL CLARKE. 
Junior Athenzeum Club. 


GrorGE RomNEY’s HovsE IN CAVENDISH 
SquarE.—In the fine work on George 
Romney by Messrs. T. Humphry Ward and 
W. Roberts, and in an article by Mr. C. 
Lewis Hind recently published in The 
Daily Chronicle, and entitled ‘A House in 
Cavendish Square,’ the number of Romney’s 
house in the square is stated to have been 
32. But, in fact, the number was 24. 
I have some personal interest in this ques- 
tion; for at No. 23, next door to Romney, 
lived my great-great-grandfather, James 
Clayton, and his wife Hannah (my “ step ”- 
great-great-grandmother), who was a grand- 
daughter of William Penn, the founder of 
Pennsylvania. The remainder of the lease 
of this town house (23) had been left to her 
by her father, Richard Penn, who had a 
house also at Sunbury, Middlesex. 

In P. Boyle’s ‘ Fashionable Court Guide ’ 
for 1792, first edition, these entries appear : 
(alphabetical section) Rumney, Esq., 
24, Cavendish Square”; and (under 
‘Cavendish Square’) ‘23, Mrs. Clayton ; 
24, Rumney; 25, Sir John Thorold.” 
In the second edition (1792) the same 
numbers are given, and the artist’s Christian 
name is inserted. And in Boyle’s ‘ Guide 
for 1796 Romney’s number is still 24, 
while the spelling of his name is corrected. 
Further, these books indicate that there 
were only twenty-eight houses in the square. 
No. 24 still exists, apparently very little 
altered. It is a substantial eighteenth- 
century mansion. A Romney plaque should 
be inserted in the front of the house. 

Epwy G. CLAYTON. 

10, Old Palace Lane, Richmond, Surrey. 


Ucao Foscoto In Lonpon. (See 9 S. vi. 
326.)—The house in Handel Street (formerly 
Henrietta Street) at the corner of Kenton 
Street, St. Pancras, where Ugo Foscolo hid 
himself from his creditors at a crisis in his 
career, is about to be demolished. The 
house has no interest beyond its temporary 
association with Foscolo, and its demolition 
is no cause for regret. JOHN HEBB. 


BEHEADING IN ENGLAND: EARLIEST 


InstancE.—In Southey’s ‘ Commonplace 
Book’ (i. 453) the reader is informed that 
the first example of beheading in this island 
is that of Waltheof, Earl of Northumberland. 
The fact, if it be one, he derived from 
Kennett’s ‘ Parochial Antiquities,’ i. 83. 

N. M. & A. 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘Lorna Doone.’—I have undertaken to 
edit and illustrate a new issue of ‘ Lorna 
Doone,’ which is to be published in the 
autumn by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., 
Blackmore's original publishers. May I 
appeal to your readers for unpublished 
evidence, or for reference to published notes 
which one is likely to have missed, on the 
following points ? 

1. The historical facts regarding the 
Doones. The principal theories are: (a) 
that they are distorted memories of Danes, 
of the time of Alfred the Great; (6) that 
they were outlaws from the coast of Wales, 
across the Bristol Channel; (c) that they 
were a miscellaneous crowd of outlaws 
(Western men and men from further up 
country), of whom the remnants died at the 
beginning of the last century ; and (d) that 
they were a Scottish party, of the time of 
Charles I., who remained in Devon for more 
than half a century, and then returned to 
their own land. It is possible that there is 
some truth in more than one of these theories. 

2. The Doone legends earlier than the 
publication of ‘Lorna Doone.’—The stories 
that can be clearly established seem to 
be of outrages: (a) near Minehead, a house 
sacked, but no person harmed at the time, 
though in consequence of the death of a 
young Doone, who had been wounded at the 
house, his comrades returned and slew 
every one in the house. (b) At Exford, 
where the Doones killed (and in one version 
ate) a child, saying :— 

If any one asks who killed thee, 

Tell ‘em *twas the Doones of Badgeworthy. 
Blackmore lays the scene of this at Martin- 
hoe, and adds the abduction of Chris. 
Badcock’s wife. (c) Parsonage Farm (?), 
Oare, Amaid (or the mother) hastily hid, 
leaving a child. The Doones said, “ Prick 
the calf, and the old cow’ll bellow,” and 
pricked the child with their swords until 
it died, but the woman did not appear. 
(d) Yenworthy, a farm near Oare, was 
attacked, when a woman fired a “‘ long gun,” 
wounding one of the Doones so that his 
blood was tracked in the snow for miles. 

So far as I know, (c) is unpublished, 
except by myself. It is a genuinely old 


story, gathered from the old folk, and seems 


‘like a variant of (6). Can any one give 
'me other stories or other versions, with 
“assurance that they were known before 
_1869? I am particularly anxious to know 
of any old suggestion as to the final fate of 
the Doones, and stories of atrocities which 
are said to have stirred the country-side 
to their extinction. 

3. Proofs of the legendary existence of 
others of Blackmore's characters before 
he wrote of them. Tom Faggus, Mother 
Melldrum, De Wichehalse, and certain 
other characters are well known in history 
or legend; but the originals of Jan Ridd, 
John Fry, Jeremy Stickles, and others are 
more difficult, though there have been 
claims of descent from Jan Ridd, and of 
relationship to “ girt Jan,”’ in plenty since 
‘Lorna Doone’ was written. Of course, 
there are many Ridds (Redds or Rudds) 
descended from those of the same name 
who lived in Exmoor in the time of Black- 
more, or in the time with which he dealt 
in his story; but what one needs is to be 
quite sure which Jan Ridd was in Black- 
more’s mind, and whether any “ girt Jan’’ 
really existed in tradition before 1869. 

Any other suggestion elucidating the 
bases of the story will be gratefully received, 
followed up, and acknowledged. 

Replies should be sent to me direct. 

H. SNOWDEN WARD. 

Golden Green, Hadlow, Kent. 

[The Rev. Dr. Cox and others had some articles 
on the subject in The Atheneum in 1905. See the 
numbers for 26 August and 2, 9, and 16 September. } 


Barton GRAMMAR ScHOOL, WESTMOR- 
LAND.—Wanted, for a history of the school, 
notes of careers of masters subsequent to 
leaving the school, viz., John Martin, 
Thomas Preston, and Christopher Mickleton, 
between 1649 and 1673. 

The years in the following instances denote 
the dates of leaving: Thomas Myers (1798), 
John Webster (1804), Henry Hogarth (1811), 
John Mattinson (1812), Henry Thompson 
(1822), Thomas Stockham (1862). 

All but Stockham were, I believe, clergy- 
men. HenRY BRIERLEY. 

Thornhill, Wigan. 


CHIGWELL ScHoou.—In ‘Chigwell; or, 
Preteritos Annos,’ a poem by James Smith, 
joint author of ‘Rejected Addresses,’ re- 
cording the memories of his schooldays, 
the following names of his schoolfellows 
occur: Belson, Chamberlaine, Black, Bates, 
Jack Cumberlege, Yates, Charles and Walter 
Burrell, Bolton, Cowel, Parker, Ware, 
Medley, and Roberts. The two Burrells were 
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the sons of Sir W. Burrell, the antiquary. 
Can any one help me to identify the others ? 
I am assisting in the compilation of a 
Register of Chigwell School, and shall be 
glad if those who know of any old Chig- 
wellians who were at the school before 1876 
will communicate with me. 
W. J. Darca. 

2, Hills Road, Buckhurst Hill. 

OFFICERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. — Would 
some of your readers kindly let me know 
the representatives of the following dis- 
‘ingiaihad officers ? It should not be diffi- 
cult in England, I imagine. 

Sir Alured Clarke, Governor-General of 
India, Field-Marshal, d. 1832. 

Sir Phineas Riall, General, K.C.H., d. at 
Paris 10 Nov., 1851. 

Sir Roger H. Sheaffe, Bart., General, d. 
at Edinburgh, 17 July, 1851. 

Davip Ross McCorp, K.C. 

Temple Grove, Montreal. 

LowE and WricHtT.—I should be ex- 
tremely obliged to be put in communication 
for historical purposes with the family of 
the late Lord Sherbrooke (Robert Lowe), 
and with Mr. Robert Wright (or with his 
representatives, should he have joined the 
great majority), who published in 1864 a 
* Life of Wolfe.” Davin Ross McCorp. 


Str JAMES MARRIOTT, ADVOCATE-GENERAL 
1774.—I should much like to know who at 
present represents him. His knowledge in 
unsuspected quarters has long surprised 
me. Davip Ross McCorp. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—I 
should be most grateful to any one who 
would help me to find the author of 

The heart two chambers hath, 
Of joy and sorrow. 
I believe it to be a translation from Goethe. 

I have set it to music, but do not wish to 


publish it with the author unknown. 
FRANK LAMBERT. 


Can any one help me to the words of an 
old navy song in which the following lines 
occur ? 

When we poor middies are pacing the deck 
With the wind and the spray all down our neck. 
I wish also to know who wrote 
But when I came unto merry Carlisle, 
Then out I laughed loud laughters three. 
CARNATIC. 


Stumps His MarKx.—Has it ever 
been suggested that Dickens took the idea 
of Mr. Pickwick’s archeological discovery 
from a French source? In the ‘ Paris 


Oublié’ of Charles Virmaitre, published in 
1886, I find the account of a stone dug up 
from a considerable depth, on Montmartre, 
in 1799, which bore this inscription :-— 
Ic 
I LEC 
HEM 
INDE 
SAN ES 


M. Virmaitre says :— 

“The Academy of Inscriptions was called to- 
gether......Some were of opinion that the inscription 
was Latin, that the stone was from the tomb of a 
martyr contemporary with St. Denis......Others de- 
clared that it had served as an altar in a temple of 
Bacchus. At last, after many discussions, no agree- 
ment having been reached, a commission was ap- 
pointed to consider the question......It was the 
sacristan of the church of Montmartre who ex- 
tricated the learned Academy from its difficulty. 
He explained the mysterious inscription in the 
following manner : 

Ici le chemin des Anes. 

Our savants, who had so often climbed the path 
that the stone indicated, were speechless......Paris 
laughed for a long time over this comical affair.” 


W. H. 
eg late F. G. Kitton in the ‘Rochester Dickens’ 
re 


ers to Oldbuck’s similar discovery of a supposed 
ancient inscription in Scott’s ‘ Antiquary.’] 


WoopeEn Cups 1n East have 
three wooden cups—two of them nine 
inches high, the third a little taller and 
bigger. They were given me by a native of 
Blythburgh, Suffolk, and came out of the 
church there during its ‘“restoration”’ 
some time during the last century. The 


cups are of brown varnished wood, and do 
not look very old. Can any of your corre- 
spondents tell me what purpose they served ? 

In this part of East Anglia the device of 
‘* Three Cups”’ is common as a sign: there 


are “Three Cups” inns at Colchester, 
Chelmsford, and Harwich, and a beerhouse 


at Ipswich. Moreover, the three cups occur 
on the font at Nacton (or Levington) and 
on the west front of St. Mary’s Church, 
Trimley. These are villages between Ips- 
wich and Harwich. But, most curious of 
all, the three cups occur on the notice-board 
of the church at Harwich. 

No one seems able to explain what they 
mean. I think that my wooden cups from 
Blythburgh and all these other instances of 
the same device must have a common origin. 

AUBREY STEWART. 

Ipswich. 

CaRDINAL NEWMAN’S BIRTHPLACE.—Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me the exact 
site of the house in the City of London 
where Newman was born? Dr. Barry in 
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his ‘ Newman’ (vol. i. of ‘ Literary Lives,’ 
1904) says: ‘“‘ Born in the City of London, 
not far from the Bank, on Feby. 21st, 1801.” 

It was proposed some years since to 
affix a tablet to the house in Bloomsbury 
Square where the future cardinal spent 
part of his boyhood. A medallion marking 
the site of the house where he was born 
would certainly add to the literary associa- 
tions of the City of London. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


Francis KENDALL, citizen and Merchant 
Taylor of London, married, at St. Helen’s 
Church, Bishopsgate, 29 Dec., 1670, Sarah, 
elder daughter of John Cope, citizen and 
Haberdasher of London (Misc. Gen. et Her., 
Third Series, iv. 212). Francis Kendall, in 
his will, dated 1 Oct., 1673 (proved, with a 
codicil dated 2 Feb., 1673/4, by the testator’s 
father John Kendall, 16 Feb., 1673/4, 
P.C.C. 26 Bunce), directs his burial, with his 
wife and child, in a vault in the church of 
St. Mary-at-Hill, Eastcheap, City of London. 
He possessed land in Aythorp, Essex, and 
refers to the children of his uncles Bromidge 
(one of the witnesses to his will was George 
Bromwich) and Tissard, to a cousin John 
Bennet, and to Kendall Heron and William 
Heron. Who was Edward Augustus Ken- 
dall, who in 1796 married Maria Webb ? 
What was the link, if any, between this 
Maria Webb and Charles Newdigate Webb 
who was living 24 Jan., 1812; and also with 
Benjamin Webb, who married, in 1767, a 
eng Newdigate, of Clapham, Surrey (8 S. xii. 

I shall be much indebted for information 
—as full as possible—with regard to the 
above. Please reply direct. 


REGINALD Stewart BoppIneTon. 
Worthing. 


JEAN DE SCHELANDRE.—Where can I find 
biographical particulars about him?  Asse- 
lineau’s booklet is very meagre in this 
respect. Prof. Saintsbury gives the dates 
of his birth and death, and briefly mentions 
his ‘ Tyr et Sidon,’ but not his ‘ Stuartide ’ 
(which is full of Scottish history and topo- 
graphy) or his ‘Tableaux de Pénitence,’ 
both of which were dedicated to James I., 
King of Great Britain and Ireland. Fran- 
cisque Michel does not mention him in ‘ Les 
Ecossais en France: les Francais en Ecosse ’ 
(Londres, 1862). Have his ‘ Mélanges’ 
been discovered ? L. L. K 


CEMETERY CoNSECRATION.—In a popular 
reference book it'is stated that the first 
cemetery consecrated in England was Kensal 


Green, 2 Nov., 1832. But this is nearly four 
years later than the consecration of St. 
James’s Cemetery, Liverpool, an old quarry, 
converted into a public graveyard, and con- 
secrated 12 Jan., 1829, the first interment 
taking place five months after. It is the 
site of the new cathedral, now fast approach- 
ing completion. 

Is any earlier consecration known than 
1829 ? WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


FatHER Parsons’s Portrait. — On 
3 November last (10 8S. vi. 342) I referred 
to my selling to the late Lord Brabourne 
a portrait of Father Parsons. This engrav- 
ing was probably sold at Sotheby’s with the 
library of the Dowager Lady Brabourne. 
Will the purchaser be kind enough to tell 
me where a friend of mine might see it, if in 
England, Scotland, or Ireland ? 

Jas. Hayes, M.R.S.A.I. 
Ennis, co. Clare. 


RUTLEDGE FamMiIty CHARLESTOWN, 
SoutH is much 
desired regarding the above family. The 
Hon. John Rutledge, of Charlestown, sub- 
scribed to the ‘ Practical Sermons on Select 
Passages of Scripture’ by his kinsman the 
Rev. Thomas Rutledge, D.D. (1745-1818), 
published in 1794. 

Has a pedigree of the family appeared in 
any American work dealing with the old 
families of the South ? Being a descendant 
of the doctor—whose parentage, by the 
way, I am anxious to discover—I shall much 
appreciate assistance. 

Cuas. Hatt Crovucu. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


‘Capet note on this 
song in ‘ La Lyre Frangaise ’ fixes the date 
of its composition about the period of the 
Directory. If this be correct, surely the 
name of the author is known. Can any 
satisfactory explanation be given for the 
recurrence of the number three in each 
stanza’? Any information regarding the 
song will be welcomed. R. L. Moreton. 

Heathfield, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 


Str ANTHONY COOKE’S WIFE. — The 
‘D.N.B.’ article on Anthony Cooke states 
(xii. 76) that his wife was Anne, daughter 
of Sir William Fitzwilliam. But the same 
work, under Catherine Killigrew (xxxi. 106) 
states that this lady was daughter of Cooke 
by Alice, daughter of Sir William Walde- 
grave. What is the truth ? 

H. PEMBERTON, Jun. 


Philadelphia. 
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| Replies. 
‘THE KINGDOM’S INTELLIGENCER.’ 


(10 S. vii. 148, 238, 270, 395.) 


Tue first number of The Parliamentary 
Intelligencer, comprising the Sum of Foreign 
Intelligence with the Affairs now in agitation 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, for Infor- 
mation of the People, ‘‘ Published by Order,” 
was dated 31 Dec.—7 Jan., 1659/60 (Nichols, 
‘Literary Anecdotes,’ vol. iv. p. 52). The 
first number of Mercurius Publicus was 
dated 29 Dec.—5 Jan., 1659/60. A copy is 
in Wood’s collection at the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford. Both were “in a dis- 
guise,” Royalist, and private enterprises. 
The first was written by Giles Dury, and the 
second by Henry Muddiman, for the express 
purpose of supporting General Monck, and 
in opposition to the official Parliament (or 
Cromwellian) papers The Publick Intelli- 
gencer and Mercurius Politicus—both of 
which were written by the salaried State 
journalist Marchamont Nedham. (Pepys’s 
remark about Muddiman on 9 Jan. was a 
clear mistake, probably due to this secrecy, 
as the latter had “never writ anything of 
this sort before.’?) When the Long Parlia- 
ment was dissolved Monck’s Council of 
State “‘ discharged” Nedham, and sanc- 
tioned The Parliamentary Intelligencer and 
Mercurius Publicus. The order is prefixed 
to The Parliamentary Intelligencer, No. 14, 
Monday, 26 March-2 April, 1660. This did 
not stop Nedham, who actually continued 
his papers until 12 April—Mercurius Politi- 
cus, No. 615. Copies are in both the Ash- 
molean and British Museums. Fox Bourne 
(‘English Newspapers,’ vol. i. p. 24) is 
therefore totally wrong. The Council of 
State, apparently on finding that Nedham 
still continued, then ordered the Stationers’ 
Company to see that no other papers than 
Muddiman’s and Dury’s were put forth on 
Mondays and Thursdays. As this does 
not appear in the first order printed, the 
direction was probably given on 9 April, 
which will explain the error as to date in 
Whitelocke’s * Memorials.’ Copies of Mer- 
curius Publicus from No. 15, 5-12 April, 
1660, to No. 33, 13-20 Aug., 1663, inclusive, 
are in the British Museum. The last number 
of the paper—for 31 Aug., 1663—is in the 
Ashmolean. 

Copies of The Parliamentary Intelligencer 
from No. 14 above mentioned to the last 
number, No. 53, 24-31 Dec., 1660, inclusive, 
are also in the British Museum. Nos. 21 


and 25, however, are missing. After No. 26 
of this paper for 11-18 June, 1660, Giles Dury 
“giving over,” Muddiman became sole 
official journalist until the end of August, 
1663. The paper then stopped for a week, 
and No. 27 appeared for 25 June-2 July. 
There is to be found in it an account of the 
origin of the papers, which identifies the 
writer. The reason for changing the name 
of this paper to The Kingdom's Intelligencer 
with No. 1, 31 Dec., 1660-7 Jan., 1660/61, 
will be found stated in the last of the one 
and the first of the other. The printed 
Catalogue in the British Museum has not 
the slightest justification for attributing 
the latter paper to Sir John Birkenhead ; 
nor are Prof. Masson (‘ Life of Milton ’) and 
Mr. Fox Bourne able to adduce any proof 
that he had any connexion with the Restora- 
tion newsbooks, other than as_licenser. 
There is ample evidence to the contrary. 

The Kingdom’s Intelligencer will be found 
complete in the British Museum to No, 34, 
17-24 Aug., 1663. Sir Roger L’Estrange’s 
Newes and Intelligencer are complete in the 
British Museum to the Newes, No. 9, 28 Dec., 
1665. For the month of January, 1665/6, 
they are to be found in the Ashmolean. 
There are no gaps in these two papers, 
except for the solitary number entitled 
Publick Intelligence, after which they started 
afresh. But with the year 1664 these two 
papers were paged and numbered together, 
irrespective of their titles, as if one paper. 

There are many copies in existence of the 
much (and justly) criticized No. 1 of The 
Intelligencer for 31 Aug., 1663, many 
libraries having this number when they have 
few others. 

There is an error in my first reply to 
W. J. C. (ante, p. 270). Nedham was a 
salaried “ author,” and so were the writers 
of the Gazette. The Mercurius Publicus, 
Parliamentary and Kingdom’s Intelligencers, 
Newes, and Intelligencer were, however, 
the property of their writers. 

The third paragraph of the catalogue of 
the Hope Collection is entirely wrong. 

The Parliamentary Intelligencer, compre- 
hending the Sum of Foreign Intelligence, 
No. 1, Dec. 19-26, 1659, given in Nichols’s 
list, promptly came to an end, and is not 
the same as the other Parliamentary In- 
telligencer started in the following month. 

The Gazette, of course, is in the British 
Museum; and so is Current Intelligence, 
except Nos. 2 and 24 to the end. 

The British Museum collection of the 
go of the period (Burney Collection) is, 

believe, the most complete in existence, 
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and Dr. Burney’s MS. catalogue of them is a 
reliable guide—not so the printed general 
Catalogue. an J. B. W. 


Lewis HERTSLET (10S. vii. 326). 
—I regret that my communication at the 
above reference turns out to be for the most 
part erroneous. I was misled, partly by 
misstatements in print, partly by incorrect 
oral information, and partly by a defective 
memory. With apologies, therefore, I ask 
for space for corrections, for the greater 
part of which I am indebted to a member of 
the Hertslet family. 

William Lewis Hertslet was born on 
21 Nov., 1839, and was the eldest son of 
William James Hertslet and Emma Wilhel- 
mina (née MHoltzendorff) his wife. He 
married on 6 June, 1880, Louise Coeler, and 
died at Friedenau, near Berlin, on 2 May, 
1898, without leaving issue him surviving. 
For several years he had a free pass over all 
the German railways, but at no time was 
he a member of the German Reichstag (or 
of the Austrian Reichsrat). Besides ‘ Der 
Treppenwitz ’ he wrote a book on Schopen- 
hauer, and he also wrote and published in 
Berlin in 1877 a tractate on the reform of 
the German coinage. He was also editor 
for many years of Saling’s ‘ B6rsenjahrbuch.’ 

The above-mentioned William James 
Hertslet was born on 29 Feb., 1816, and was 
the second son of Lewis Hertslet, the subject 
of a notice in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxvi. 275. He 
was appointed Vice-Consul at Memel on 
18 Sept., 1835; Consul for K6nigsberg and 
Pillau on 7 June, 1856; and Consul for 
Prussia (E. and W.), Posen, and Silesia, to 
reside at K6nigsberg, on 15 June, 1875. He 
died at his post on 12 Jan., 1885. 

The above-mentioned Lewis Hertslet was 
born on 25 Nov., 1787, and was the eldest 
son of Jean Louis Pierre Hiertzelet and 
Hannah (née Caldecourt or Caldecott) his 
wife. He was twice married, first on 25 Jan., 
1812, to Hannah Harriet Jemima, d. of 
George Cooke, of Westminster (she died 
23 Aug., 1828), by whom he left five sons 
and two daughters ; and secondly to Mary 
Spencer, d. of William Wainewright, of 
Westminster, by whom he left a daughter. 

The above-mentioned J. L. P. Hiertzelet 
was born at Rusille, parish of Les Clées 
Cercle Romainmétier, Canton Vaud, Switzer- 
land, on 11 June, 1749. There is no evidence 
that he had any connexion with the Foreign 
Office before 24 May, 1797, the date of his 
warrant of appointment as messenger in 
ordinary to his Majesty King George III., 


in which he is called Lewis Hertzlett. He 

died at Westminster on 19 June, 1802, 

leaving three sons and a daughter. : 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘* EVERY MAN HAS HIS PRICE ”’ (10 BS. vii. 
367, 470).—The Editor asks for Horace 
Walpoles exact words in his letter of 
26 Aug., 1785. They are as follows (copied 
from Mrs. Toynbee’s edition of the ‘ Letters,’ 
xili. 314) :— 

‘‘Sir Robert died, foretelling a rebellion, which 
happened in less than six months, and for predict- 
ing which he had been ridiculed: and in detesta- 
tion of a maxim ascribed to him by his enemies, 
that every man has his price, the tariff of every 
Parliament since has been as well known as the 
price of beef and mutton; and the universal 
electors, who cry out against that trattic, are not a 
jot less vendible than their electors.” 

In a letter written by Horace Walpole on 
4 May, 1771, he said :— 

‘‘My father is said to have said, that every man 
has his price.”—‘ Letters,’ viii. 452. 

Finally, in a letter dated 25 Feb., 1742, 
Horace Walpole wrote :-— 

“The House met last Thursday, and voted the 
army without a division: Shippen alone, unchanged, 
opposed it.”—‘ Letters,’ i. 183 
To this passage is appended the following 
note, written by Walpole himself, though of 
course at a much later date :— 

‘William Shippen, a celebrated Jacobite. Sir R. 
Walpole said, that he was the only man whose 
price he did not know.” 

The italics in the first extract are Walpole’s. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


PAYNE AT THE Mews GATE (10S. vii. 409). 
—The well-known lines in Mathias’s ‘ Pur- 
suits of Literature,’ commencing 

Or must I, as a wit with learned air, 

Like Dr. Dewlap to Tom Payne’s repair? 
seem to me sufficient evidence of the literary 
character of Tom Payne’s shop at Mews 
Gate—particularly as those lines continue, 
a little further on :-— 

And then to edify their learned souls 
Quote p/easaunt sayings from ‘The Shippe of Foles.” 

Another authority for the statement that 
Tom Payne’s was a literary coffee-house is 
found in The Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. lxix. 
pp. 171-2, where it is stated that Payne’s 
“little shop in the shape of an L was the first that 
obtained the name of a Literary coffee-house in 
London, from the knot of J/iterati that resorted 
to it.” 

In the ‘D.N.B.’? Payne is dealt with by 
that very able biographer Mr. W. P. 
Courtney, and referred to as “a convivial, 
cheerful companion.” There is a portrait 
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in existence representing him at whist 
with the cards in his hands. I mention 
this because I seem to read in Mr. ABRA- 
HAM’S query some doubt as to the lightness 
which characterized meetingsat Tom Payne’s. 
I think that there is much to be said for 
a theory that learned men, when they 
unbend, are the most lively and amusing, 
and I believe that those who met at Tom 
Payne’s were often regular mischievous dogs 
in their ways. 

Has Mr. ABRAHAMS seen Austin Dobson’s 
‘The Two Paynes’ in the second series of 
‘Eighteenth-Century Vignettes’? It may 
be recalled also that Payne was “‘ Frog- 
nalized,” and this account will be found in 
‘The Bibliographical Decameron,’ iii. 436. 
Some ten or twelve years ago I purchased 
at Puttick & Simpson’s a quantity of MS. 
biographical papers relating to Payne, and 
these I still have somewhere, but cannot 
just at the moment find them. 

A. L. HuMpPHREYsS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


The founder of Hatchard’s in Piccadilly 
was himself an assistant to “‘ honest Tom 
Payne.” Some information concerning the 
bookseller’s shop at the Upper Mews Gate, 
known for a time as the “ Literary Coffee- 
house,” may be found in my ‘ Charing Cross,’ 
pp. 252-3. J. Hotpen MacMicuHaet. 


PictortaL Buinps (10 S. vii. 429).— 
Blinds similar tothose mentioned by W.C.B., 
but too high up for me to judge of the 
material, were recently seen by me in actual 
use at a church in Vitoria. I do not know 
the name of the church, but of the two on 
the hill, it is the one that is slightly higher 
up, and on the right hand of the other, as 
you ascend from the Plaza in the direction 
of the third church (which in the last 
century was made, and still remains, a 
cathedral). R. JoHNSON WALKER. 

Little Holland House, Kensington, W. 


These blinds were certainly being made 
and offered for sale as late as 1884, and it 
should not be a very difficult undertaking 
to find a considerable variety of them now. 
Messrs. Janes & Co., of Aldersgate Street, 
who were in business at Finsbury Pavement 
about 1876-80, and Messrs. Bell & Co., of 
Holloway Road, are names of makers that 
occur to memory. The material was a 
highly glazed (? oiled) calico, and the 
painting was effective more than artistic. 
One design, representing a house on fire by 
night, I can well remember. The most 
extensive use was made of them by Messrs. 


E. Moses & Son, a large firm of outfitters 
in Aldgate, &c.; but these, of course, only 
represented trade models. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


I remember seeing blinds of this descrip- 
tion in a house in Norwich when I was a 
child, about 1862. They were called, I 
believe, ‘‘ Manchester blinds,’ presumably 
because they came from that city. Nearly 
thirty years afterwards (in 1889) an old lady 
in Philadelphia showed me such a blind as a 
great treasure, she having brought it from 
England some forty years earlier, when she 
emigrated from Lancashire in 1848. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 
vii. 428).—Vacuus Viator will find his 
second quotation in Tennyson’s poems, in 
an unnamed one beginning 

Of old sat Freedom on the heights ; 
but he has not quoted quite accurately. 
STAPLETON MARTIN. 
The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


The passage of Macaulay’s ‘ History” 
inquired for occurs in the first chapter of the 
work, not far from the beginning, and closes 
the second of two pues on the 
‘peculiar character of the English aris- 
tocracy.”’ This is the exact text :— 

‘‘Thus our democracy was, from an early period, 
the most aristocractic, and our aristocracy the most 
democratic in the world; a peculiarity which has 
lasted down to the present day, and which has pro- 
duced many important moral and political etfects.” 
See the edition of the ‘ History’ published 
in 1877 by Longmans in 2 vols., and there 
in vol. i. p. 20. THomas BAYNE. 

(Cot. F. E. R. also sends 
the reference. j 


The first of Mr. Moreton’s quotations, 
ante, p. 448, 

Et, toujours mécontent de ce qu’il vient de faire, 
Il plait 4 tout le monde, et ne saurait se plaire, 
occurs near the end of Boileau’s second satire 
(‘Sur l’Accord difficile de la Rime et de la 

Raison ’), which is dedicated to Moliére. 
Epwarp LATHAM. 


[Mr. J. B. Warvewrtcut also thanked for reply.] 


CHAPEL Royat, Savoy: Curious Custom 
(10 S. vii. 429).—It was formerly supposed 
that an orange placed near the vessel that 
contained wine prevented it from spoiling. 
In Thomas Lupton’s ‘Seconde Booke of 
Notable Things ’ we find as follows :— 

“Wyne wyll be pleasant in taste and savour, if 
an orange or a lymon (stickt round about with 
cloaves) hanged within the vessel that it touch 
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not the wyne: and so the wyne wyll be preserved 
from foystiness and evyll savor.” 

Ben Jonson, in his Christmas Masque, 
says: ‘He has an orange and rosemary, 
but not a clove to stick in it.”’ 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowtield, Reading. 


Capt. Watton’s DispatcH (10 S. vi. 
225).—At the above reference I pointed out 
that the ‘ well-known” brevity of this 
celebrated dispatch was entirely mythical, 
giving as my authority Clowes’s ‘ History 
of the British Navy,’ vol. iii. p. 36. The 
legend, however, dies hard. In his recently 
published ‘ History of Scotland’ (vol. iv. 
p- 262) Mr. Andrew Lang states—with 
reference to Byng’s victory off Cape Passaro 
—that on this occasion ‘Capt. Walton 
wrote a despatch famous for its extreme 
unlikeness to the bulletins of Napoleon,” 
and then quotes what Clowes points out is 
only the opening sentence of Walton’s letter. 

WD: 


Hock: Hoe: Hoea (10 8. vii. 401).— 
This article is precisely of such a character 
as to fill a philologist with despair. There 
is no more deplorable method of arriving 
at truth than to toss together a quantity 
of words which have no relation to each 
other, merely because they seem to have 
some superficial similarity. The unreason- 
ableness of such a method cannot be made 
clear, simply because it would occupy very 
many pages to disentangle such a tangled 
mass. 

A little investigation, or a mere reference 
to the ‘N.E.D.,’ would have extricated 
some at least of these unrelated words from 
the heap. Take, for example, holly-hock, 
which we are told means “ the tall flowering 
plant,” merely for the sake of connecting it 
with the German hoch! But it means 
“holy mallow,” and the hock in it is allied 
to the Welsh hocys, mallows, from the early 
A.-S. hocc, a mallow. 

Next, take the verb to hock. This is 
allied to the A.-S. hoh, a heel; see hough in 
the ‘ N.E.D.’ 

_ Next take the sb. hog. Since the article 
in ‘N.E.D.’ was printed the A.-S. form has 
been found ; it was originally hocg, a strong 
masculine. 

_ I decline to go through this tiresome 
jumble. Let it suffice to say that hoch, a 


mallow, hough, a hock of an animal, and 
hog, a pig, are all totally distinct words ; 
and none of them has any connexion what- 


Why 


ever with “ the root-notion of high.” 


we should be expected to explain all these 
things over again, I do not know. 

The point is, of course, that “the root- 
notion of high” ought not to be expressed 
by such a form as an imaginary English 
hock, when we know all the while that the 
A.-S. form was héah, from a Teutonic form 
*hauh-oz (again see ‘N.E.D.’). Hoch is 
mere modern German; and Old English 
(let me say just once more) is not derived 
from modern German. The hoga to which 
we are referred is nothing but a Latinized 
form of the Norse haugr, a hill, which is not 
the word “ high ”’ itself, but only a derivative 
from it. 

Briefly, the article cannot be considered 
seriously. Wa tter W. SKEAT. 


For many years Hock Stapler (pronounced 
Stap-ler) has been the title of the horse 
that draws the mowing-machine at Win- 
chester College. The Wykehamist for 21 
June, 1877 (vol. iii. p. 82), contains a poem 
on the death of the then recent bearer of 
this designation, which is there spelt Hoch 
Stapler. The same words are also used to 
denote the said horse’s stable in Lavender 
Meads. Mr. Wrench’s ‘ Winchester Word- 
Book’ ignores this “ notion.” How old is 
it ? and what is its derivation? In Her- 
rick’s ‘ Hesperides’ is a poem called ‘The 
Hock-eart or Harvest-home.’ Did Hock 
Stapler originally draw this cart ? 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Hocktyde festivities, which still continue 
to be observed at Hungerford, seem to have 
been universally kept in England in the 
time of the Tudors. 

In Sir W. Scott's story of the pastimes 
held in honour of Queen Elizabeth’s visit 
to Kenilworth it is said that the Hocktyde 
festivities had been suppressed by the clergy, 
and that the Queen was petitioned to have 
them revived. 

It is clear that these festivities, celebrated 
as they were in many different strange ways 
in different parts of the country, must have 
originated in an older festival common to all. 

The money collected at the “fest of 
Hokkes ” was given “ to the Churche worke ” 
at Sarum in 1499 for the “ fabricam ecclesiz,” 
or, as elsewhere stated, for “‘ pious purposes,” 
though some seems to have been also spent 
on drinks and food for the people assembled. 
The last Hocktyde entry in the church- 
wardens’ accounts at Sarum is in 1581. 

During this year’s Hocktyde at Hunger- 
ford one of the customs kept up was “ shoeing 
the colts,” who were only released on paying 
5s. Is this but another form of exacting a 
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tribute, which elsewhere is done by retaining 
assers-by with a rope across the road, 
issing the women, or chairing the men ? 

At St. Thomas’s, Sarum, there is a common 
entry for the gatherings “at Hoktyde and 
Frick Friday.” 

What is the earliest record of Hocktyde ? 

T. S. M. 


These instances of hock may be useful :— 

1222. Manorial tenants pay wardpenny 
termino de hokedai,’’ and have pastur- 
age rights from “ hokedai ”’ to “ ad vincula ”’ 
(‘Domesday of St. Paul’s,’ pp. 74, 105, 
and see the editor’s note on p. civ). 

1240. Tenants pay customary rents at 
Christmas and at ‘‘ Hockedey’”’; and there 
is a payment called “* Hocselver ” (‘ Register 
of Worcester Priory,’ pp. 106, 110, 114, 117, 
153). 

1283. Services are to be rendered from 
**Hokedei”? to Michaelmas; and the 
quarter days are St. Thomas, Ap., ‘‘ Hoke- 
day,” St. John, and Michaelmas (‘ Cus- 
tumals of Battle Abbey,’ pp. 4, 31, and 
often, and glossary, p. 165). 

1297. Tenure of land in Somerset began 
at ‘“‘la Hockeday ” (‘ Placita coram Rege, 
1297,’ Record Soc., p. 12). 

13th cent. The courts of a Devonshire 
manor were held at Michaelmas and at 
“le Hockedai ” (Genealogist, N.S., vi. 172). 

1343. Parliament was opened “l’ende- 
meyn del Hokkeday”’ (‘French Chron. of 
London,’ 93). 

1357. A Hampshire lease dated “ Hocke- 
day ” (Genealogist, N.S. xi. 10). 

1638. Court of Hungerford Manor, Berks, 
“called the Hocktide Court” (‘ Wiltsh. 
Inquis. p.m.,’ Record Soc., p. 268). 

1642. ‘‘ April 25, Hockday ” (‘ Diary of 
John Rous,’ 121). 

There are some interesting historical notes 
on hockday in The Assoc. Archit. Soc. 
Papers, v. 54, 61; andI may add a reference 
to7S8. i. 324. W. C. B. 


I should like to add a few items to my 
former communication. 

A note of mine from Bracton (‘De 
Legibus Consuet,’ vol. ii.) runs :— 

“According to ancient custom he may be said to 
be of any one’s family who has dwelt in the house 
of another person for three nights, because a first 
night he may be termed wneuth (A.-S., unknown), 
but on the second gust (guest), on the third night 
Hoghenehyne (agen hina. A.-S., his own hind or 
domestic).” 
Is the interpretation of the last word incon- 
trovertible ? 

In ‘ The Romance of our Ancient Churches,’ 


by Sarah Wilson, 1899 (p. 165), from the 
churchwardens’ accounts of (as I under- 
stand) Cheddar, the curious item is quoted : 
‘“‘ paid Richard Crispin’s hog and maide for 
Whitelymeinge of the yle that was built, 
ijs. vd.” 

At Chagford, a Stannary town, as early as 
1480, accounts are rendered to the head- 
wardens by two men, ‘custod’ Instaur’ 
de le hogynstore,” in 1488 described as 
‘“‘eustod’ de le hogner’s store,” in 1500 and 
1502 as wardens of the goods and chattels 
of ‘‘ the store of the hogners.” 

In a Clerical Subsidy Roll (Exeter 24/9) 
temp. Ric. II. I note as the name of one 
of the clerics of the Deanery of Dunsford 
Pet’? Hogeman.” E. Leca-WEEKES. 

[For Hockday see also 5 S. v. 364; xi. 329, 494; 
and for Hocktide at Hungerferd, 5S. i. 339. og- 
get, a yearling sheep, also a year-old colt, will be 
found in the * NED , which further supplies an 
immense number of quotations under hog, hoggaster, 
hogyerel, &e.] 


Mrrace (10 S. vii. 390, 453).—The 
phenomenon described by Pror. SKEAT 
is not infrequent—in fact, it is almost usual 
on the French and Italian Riviera di Ponente, 
t.e., east of Genoa. 

In certain states of the atmosphere, and 
generally in the early morning or evening, 
the island of Corsica is seen well up above 
the horizon, with the mountains of the 
interior towering above the coast-line, and 
appearing to be at a distance of 25 or 30 
miles. The nearest point of Corsica to this 
part of the mainland is about 100 miles, 
while the mountains are perhaps 10 or 
15 miles further off. The convexity of the 
earth prevents the possibility of directly 
seeing any such distance, even from the hills 
lying behind Mentone, San Remo, or 
Alassio ; but on several occasions I have seen 
Corsica with great plainness while standing 
on the shore at one or other of those places. 
Allowing a height for human eyes of, say, 
6 feet from the ground, I think the “ offing 3 
is not more than a few miles off, though of 
course the horizon extends largely with 
every foot of rise. W. C. J. 


A description of a mirage seen on the 
Thames was given by Dr. Wollaston (Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society) in 1797. Abroad, 
the mirages seen by Kléber’s army in Egypt 
in 1798, and by the French army in Syria 
in 1799, are well known; and another re- 
markable one is described by Lord Roberts 
in ‘ Forty-One Years in India,’ vol. a 393. 


Upton. 
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SPRING-HEELED Jack (10 8. vii. 206, 256, 
394).—More than thirty years ago Jumping 
pranks were played many nights on the 
sentry over the magazine by the canal near 
the South Camp at Aldershot. It was a 
lonely post at some distance from the guard- 
room. Jack used to spring across the canal 
while the sentry, pacing his beat, was walk- 
ing away from it, and then on to the 
man’s shoulders, sorely frightening him, and 
usually disarming him by carrying off his 
rifle. The pranks were popularly attri- 
buted to a lively officer of Rifles; he 
certainly was not convicted of them, and 
I do not know that he ever acknowledged 
himself to be spring-heeled Jack. 

ALFRED C. E. WELBY. 


BisHor’”’: MILES OF VARYING 
LenotuH (10 8. vii. 449).—I cannot answer 
Mr. J. W. Brown’s query, but I wish to 
ask another question on the same subject. 
Seeing that the two supposed errors on the 
milestone in question are very nearly exactly 
proportionate to one another, I desire to 
seek information whether the fact may not 
be that the milestone indicates miles of a 
different length—viz., about 2,640 yards— 
from that of the standard English mite. 

This leads me to ask a further question. 
Do any of your readers know of the exist- 
ence of any stones—I cannot say milestones 
—which still continue to record obsolete 
measures of length ? 

When motoring last year along the high 
road between Madrid and Toledo, I noticed 
that there were still several stones left which 
gave distances not in kilometers, but in 
leagues. This is an interesting link with the 
past; but I have myself not noticed any- 
thing of the sort elsewhere. 

R. JOHNSON WALKER. 

Little Holland House, Kensington, W. 


Though not directly relevant to Mr. 
Brown’s query, there is one detail of his 
communication to which I should like to 
refer. His citation of the old and the new 
mileage computations, whereby 16 miles 
have been corrected to 23, and 10 miles to 
15, would lead the ordinary reader to suppose 
that the original inscription blundered 
grossly. If, however (as I assume to be the 
case), the latter was a century or so old, 
the discrepancy is open to logical explana- 
tion. I think such as have any experience 
of old-time mileage computations will bear 
me out that English miles used to be much 
longer than at present—I believe about half 
as long again—and that this variation 
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between the old and the modern style will 
be found to account for the discrepancy 
between the inscriptions of the two periods, 
I may mention that an old local historian 
calls it 12 miles from Nottingham to Newark, 
whereas we now Call it 20. 
A. STAPLETON. 
158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 


To “bishop” a horse is to make an old 
one look young, or a bad one a good one. A 
milestone is therefore said to be *‘bishoped,” 
probably, when it underrates distance, as: 
in the case of that between Clitheroe and 
Lancaster. J. HoLDEN MAcMICHAEL. 


If the ‘Slang Dictionary’ (Farmer and 
Henley) is correct in saying that the word 
to ‘“‘ bishop ” a horse’s teeth arises from the: 
name of the man who invented the “ fake,” 
it is an easy transition to other senses, as 
in the case quoted. Compare to “ burke,” 
&e. <P. 


[The length of the English mile was discussed at 
9S. iv. 497; v. 133, 498; vi. 94.] 


CROOKED Prins (10 8S. vii. 447).—I can 
remember that it was lucky to find a crooked 
pin some fifty odd years ago. Pins were 
then dear, and better looked after than 
now. No one thought of leaving a pin 
lying on the ground when it was seen, and 
our mothers used to say :— 

Who see a pin and pick it up, 

All the day will be in luck ; 

Who see a pin and let it lie 

May come to want before they die. 
Or “ want a pin before they die.”” Crooked 
pins were straightened out, and again used. 
The luck in a pin, whether crooked or not, 
may be because one is an odd number. 


Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


PixcusHions (10 S. vii. 447).—As pins 
were made in England in the time of 
Henry IV., the use of cushions for holding 
and preserving pins may be fairly old. 
When I was a lad pins were prized much 
more than they are now, for they were 
dearer. I remember that in most houses 
there were large pincushions, some stuffed 
with waste bits of rags, others filled with 
sand. Nearly every woman wore a stock 
of pins on her dress over the left breast—a 
pincushion, certainly. The large cushions 


were also stuck with pins and needles, but 
the pins on the breast were handier when 
sewing was going on; and as all the women 
did their own needlework—except perhaps 
dressmaking—there was always a deal of 


ad 
d. 
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needlework about a house, and how beauti- 
fully this was done the contents of our 
grandmothers’ boxes and clothes chests 
testify. The heavy pinchusions were used 
for pinning work to—work which had to be 
stretched while it was done. Otherwise 
the ladies pinned the work to their knees. 

I remember, too, that there were pin- 
poppets and needle-poppets in which the 
articles were kept. The poppets were round, 
made of wood or metal. An old metal one 
I have is long enough to hold tape needles, 
darning needles, and the short bent packing 
needles ; and at the present time it contains 
some beautifully made old tape needles, 
a large double pin, and some old silver 
thimbles. This pin-poppet is embossed all 
over, and has a hinged lid. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


EncGuisH CANONIZED Sarnts (10 S. iii. 
'25).—At the open meeting of the British 
School of Rome held on 23 March last Mr. 
J. A. Twemlow proved that St. John of 
Bridlington was canonized by Boniface LX. 
on 24 Sept., 1401. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


[A summary of Mr. Twemlow’s paper will be 
found in The Athenwum of 13 April, pp. 449-50.] 


Fuarirs (10S. iii. 267, 338, 375, 
433; iv. 72; vi. 274, 313; vii. 272, 316).— 
Jago (‘ English-Cornish Dictionary’) gives 
* Flail, fast, fyst, vast, vyst, vysk,”’ and notes 
that the leather which joins the two pieces 
of wood in a flail is called the “ keveran.” 
In Williams’s ‘ Lexicon Cornu-Britannicum ’ 
I find “‘ Fust, s.f., a staff, a club, a flail ; 
pl. fustow”’; he adds that in late Cornish 
it was changed in construction into vist. 
‘* Fusta, v.a., to beat, to thresh.” Price 
(‘ Archeologia Cornu-Britannica,’ 1790) gives 
virtually the same information. 

P. JENNINGS. 

St. Day. 


Dr. ALLISON may be interested in the 
following jottings from Le Gonidec’s dic- 
tionary. In old Cornish and Breton the 
flail is fust ; in modern Breton, frel. In the 
latter, fust frel is “‘manche de fléau”’ ; 
pengap (pengab) is “ garniture de cuir sur 
le manche et sur la gaule”; while stag frel 
is ‘‘ lien entre manche et gaule.” I have 
also consulted hereon M. Loth, Professor 
of Celtic at this University. 

H. H. Jonnson. 

Rennes University, France. 


There used to be a favourite old glee con- 


‘cerning ‘“‘ Dame Durden,” who “ kept five 


serving-men to use the spade and flail.” 
One never hears it now, and what its date 
may be I cannot say, though I have an idea 
it may be found in the * Book of English 
Song.’ 

In ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ chap. xxxii., 
there is a description of the ‘‘ Protestant 
flail.”’ See further Note W, “ Silk Armour.’’ 

JOHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


‘“*Powwow’”’: MEANING (10 S. vii. 
265).—In Leicestershire about fifty years 
ago, as I have been given to understand, 
a meeting of clergymen for consultation 
was in one rectory, at any rate, known as a 
powwow.” Str. SwiTHIn. 


PENNY WARES WANTED (10S. ii. 369, 415, 
456; ili. 16, 98, 235, 312).—On p. 248 of 
“King James His Speech to Both Houses 
of Parliament, On occasion of the Gun- 
powder-Treason: London, Re-printed by 
His Majesties Printers, M.Dc.LXxIx.” Paper 
7 of ‘The several Papers and Letters of 
Sir Everard Digby’ begins as follows: “TI 
have found your pennywares but never that 
in the Wascoat till this night.” 

E. Dopeéson. 


‘LINCOLNSHIRE FAmILy’s CHEQUERED 
History’: WatsH Famity (10 S$. vii. 349). 
—Curious will find a very instructive 
article by Mr. C. F. S. Warren in The 
Bookworm, vol. iv. (1891), reviewing ‘“ an 
almost forgotten book,” the title-page of 
which is as follows:— 

“The History and Fate of Sacrilege discovered 
by Examples of roecee, of Heathens, and of 
Christians: From the beginning of the World con- 
tinually till this Day. By Sir Henry Spelman, Kt. 
Wrote in the year 1632. A Treatise omitted in the 
late Edition of his Posthumous Works, and now 
 riaree'y for the Terror of Evil Doers. London, 

rinted for John Hartley, over-against Gray’s Inn, 
Holborn. 1698.” 

Mr. Warren closes his article by saying 
“‘that the law of the punishment of sacrilege con- 
tinues even now to operate, that it is no fiction, no 
fancy or idle dream, but that it is, and will con- 
tinue to be, an actually living and existing and 


abiding sanction.” 
A. H. ARKLE. 


** WAX AND CURNELS ” (10S. vii. 267, 338). 
—These were always spoken of as one or a 
double complaint, and the one was so far 
related to the other in the probability that 
a cold produced both. A Derbyshire 
woman’s explanation would run: “A 
stopt-up yer, an’ lumps? th’ neck.” I may 
add that I have never heard of ‘‘ wax an’ 
cunels”’ here. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 
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* Dump” (LO 8. vii. 426).—As the illus- 
trations brought together by my friend 
Mr. PicKFoRD conveniently show, the term 
“dump” has two separate purposes to 
serve, and it is important to remember that 
it represents two distinct words. There is 
the one that is used in connexion with value 
—for the counter employed in the game of 
chuck-farthing, the amount paid for a glass 
of rum in the Australian bush, and so forth 
—and there is the other that is associated 
with music and the throes of a mental 
dilemma. “‘Dump” in the sense of a 
medal may be connected with Icel. dumpa 
to thump, whence also comes the term, 
‘** dumping,” familiar in discussions on Free 
Trade; while the other word is manifestly 
allied to ‘“ damp,” which is a very significant 
monosyllable when applied with reference 
to a reduction of spiritual exuberance. In 
Seotland, at the present time, when a man 
is said to have “ta’en the dumps,” it is 


known that he is out of temper and had) 


better be temporarily left to his own reflec- 
tions. The musical dump and the doleful 
dumps are associated in an interesting and 
suggestive fashion in the last scene of the 
fourth act of ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ When 
Peter, with his heart full of woe, pleads with 
the musicians to play him ‘ Heart’s Ease’ 
or ““some merry dump” whereby he may 
be comforted, the second player snappishly 
responds, ‘“‘ Not a dump we; ‘tis no time 
to play now.” This leads to some swift, 
incisive wrangling, which induces in Peter 
the determination to dry-beat his antagonists 
with iron wit, and he calls upon them to 
answer him like men as he rehearses thus :— 
When griping grief the heart doth wound, 
And doleful dumps the mind oppress, 
Then music with her silver soun 
With speedy help doth lend redress. 


THOMAS BAYNE. 


“TapInG sHoos”’ (10 S. vii. 206, 259).— 
A very old Launceston shoemaker tells me 
that while for certainly seventy-five years 
he can recall the use of the words soleing 
and tapping in regard to boots and shoes, 
he always understood them to mean the 
same thing; but the better class would use 
the first, and the working class the second. 

DUNHEVED. 


The Rev. J. Trounsell Mugford, vicar of 
Treleigh, Cornwall, in an interesting article 
in the February issue of The Church in the 
West, entitled ‘Life in a Cornish Parish 
100 Years Ago,’ referred to ‘“ the old parish 
chest with its three locks.” Upon reading 
Yorec’s statement that no such chest 


existed there, I wrote to the reverend 
gentleman in question, and he tells me in 
reply that he described not his present church, 
but his former one at Lanteglos (near 
Fowey, in the same county). 

My corrector is right in adding that the 
parish of Treleigh does not possess a “ fif- 
teenth-century church”; but before refer- 
ring to it as such, I consulted Kelly’s current 
issue of the ‘Cornish Directory,’ wherein 
the edifice is distinctly defined as “ Per- 
pendicular.” The two definitions being 
accepted as synonymous, I trust I may be 
excused for perpetuating an undoubted 
inaccuracy—one which I am grateful to 
Yerec for pointing out. Harry HeEms. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Greatness and Decline of Rome.—Vol. I. The 
Empire Builders. Vol. UL. Julius Cesar. By 
Guglielmo Ferrero. Translated by A. E. Zim- 
mern. (Heinemann.) 

WE are very glad to see these two large volumes. 

on a subject of perennial interest made accessible 

to the English public in a capable translation. 

They represent the views of a young Italian writer 

who shows both erudition and freshness. He does 

not rely on, or, indeed, boast acquaintance with, 
standard English works such as that of Merivale. 

It is true that he speaks of the work of the late 

A. J. H. Greenidge with due appreciation, but his. 

authorities are mainly continental, as is shown by 

his Bibliography at the end of the second volume. 

He has not the brilliance of M. Boissier, but he is. 
possibly sounder, and everywhere—though he writes. 
in a somewhat florid style, and deals largely in 
motives which must remain unproven—he gives us 
the impression of mastery of his complicated sub- 
ject, while notes at the bottom of the page refer 
the scholar to the original sources or writers of 
history who have provided the materials for judg- 
ment. The great merit of the book is that it is not 
only scholarly, but also thoroughly readable. His- 
tory is meant to be read, and no amount of laborious 
exposition by the most painstaking specialist is of 
any use, if the specialist cannot write. The Pre- 
face explains at once that the author’s endeavour is 
to “find a clue to the immediate, accidental, and 
transitory motives which have pricked on the men 
of the past to their labours; to describe vividly 
and whole-heartedly their vicissitudes and anxieties, 
their struggles and illusions, as they pursued their 
work ; to discover how and why, through this work, 
the men of one generation have often, not satisfied 
the passions which spurred them to action, but 
effected some lasting transformation in the life of 
their society.” 

The vigour and enthusiasm described are amply 
manifested in the pages before us. The first chap- 
ters, being of the nature of a summary, are the 
least attractive ; but once launched on the main 
period the reader will find abundance of  in- 
terest. Signor Ferrero boldly introduces references 
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to modern politics, and on the whole effectively. 
Thus we hear of Pompey’s durbar, of the Tammany 
Hall of Rome in 58 B.c., and of the great Pogrom in 
Asia Minor in 88 B.c. The figures who dominate 
the closing years of the Republic are the subject of 
striking hime sketches. We realize better than 
we ever did before that: Clodius, for all his rascality, 
was an admirable organizer whose manceuvres did 
something substantial fox the good of Rome, as well 
as the egotistic cackling of that great and timorous 
orator Cicero. Lucullus appears not merely as the 

romoter of good dinners, but also as ‘the Napo- 
eon of the last century of the Republic.” Pompey, 
“the typical grand seigneur,” is set down — we 
think correctly—as essentially a weak man in spite 
of his fine qualities. 

Cesar is, of course, the chief figure, and we can- 
not object to the remarks concerning Mommsen’s 
‘fanatical admiration for his hero.” According to 
Signor Ferrero, Cesar was always impelled to action 
by immediate motives—was, in fact, an opportunist. 

he same might be said of the pene f of states- 
men, ancient and modern, whose career has been at 
alllengthy. We think it, however, fair to say that 
Cesar was ‘‘a persistent intriguer and unscrupulous 
man of business, as daring in his designs as he was 
remorseless in their execution,” but one who never 
lost a certain caution, preventing irreparable blun- 
ders. Signor Ferrero dwells on his talents for 
literature and oratory, emphasizing that. complete- 
ness of ability which is Cesar’s great gift, and has 
dazzled his critics into making a demi-god of him. 
Cesar was best qualified of any man to rule Rome 
at the time of his death, but we cannot agree with 
the authorities who think his assassinators had no 
genuine patriotic feeling. It is shown here that in 
44 B.c., as king in all but name, Cesar relaxed his 
authority on many points where he should have been 
firm ; he would not listen to advice, and he allowed 
his friends to steal public money wholesale. Czsar, 
Signor Ferrero explains more than once, was not a 
great statesman in spite of his splendid and varied 
endowments: ‘‘ Under twentieth-century conditions 


he might have become a captain of industry in the: 


United States, or a great pioneer or mine-owner or 
empire-builder in South Africa, or a scientist or 
man of letters in Europe with a world-wide in- 
fluence over his contemporaries.” We do not see 
much in this fanciful reference to modern con- 
ditions; there is more in the idea of the author 
that Cesar is to be regarded as the Archdestroyer, 
though it may be said that he never had a real 
chance to consolidate the fabric of Italian society. 
Signor Ferrero points out that for long after Czesar’s 
death the forces of dissolution were far from ex- 
hausted. It took a long course of civil war to 
establish Augustus in the principate. 

We notice that Cesar’s remark to Brutus, “Tu 
quoque, Brute, fili mi,” current in a shorter form, 
is rejected by Signor Ferrero as ‘‘ merely a piece of 
sentiment tacked on to the fantastic legend which 
makes Brutus the child of Czesar.” 

In Brutus our author does not believe. He “was 
one of those spoilt children of fortune who succeed 
in winning general admiration for achievements 
they have not yet performed.” There is a just 
account of the merits and defects of Cicero. We 
know too much to admire him; indeed, with all 
the tortuous turns of his mind divulged to us in his 
letters, we are almost in the position, as Jebb says, 
of his valet, and he is certainly no heroic figure. 
A note (ii. 105) makes the ingenious suggestion that 


the scarcity of letters of his for the year 52 B.c. is 
due to the fact that his correspondence was pub- 
lished under Augustus, and subjected to a censor- 
ship which removed severe strictures on Czsar’s 
conduct. We do not know why, in the excellent 
index which adds much to the value of the book, 
the orator is called M. Tullio Cicero. There are a 
few other obvious traces that the book is a transla- 
tion, e.g., a clumsy expression like ‘‘ most best- 
known”; but on the whole Mr. Zimmern has done 
his work very well, preserving to a high degree the 
somewhat florid rhetoric of the author. The book 
as history is far in advance of Froude’s ‘Cesar’ 
which covers roughly the same ground, and it 
shares with Froude that vividness which makes 
history attractive to the ordinary man. We look 
forward with pleasure to the perusal of the author’s 
later volumes, which are to take us down to the 
break up of the Empire. Here the author will 
tind decadence to portray worthy of a disciple of 
Lombroso. 


The Law of Hammurabi and Moses. Translated 
from the German of H. Grimme by the Rey. 
W. T. Pilter. (S.P.C.K.) 

Tue S8.P.C.K. are to be congratulated on this little 

book, which will give the ordinary reader a good 

idea of the main features of the great code of Baby- 
lonian law which preceded and was contemporary 
with the Mosaic a. We find in the first place 

a translation of the brochure of Prof. Grimme on 

‘The Law of Hammurabi and Moses,’ in which he 

comes to the conclusion that whatever is common 

to the two codes is traceable to a common old 

Semitic source. In the second part the translator 

developes the history and archeology of the subject 

as shown in the Patriarchal law, the culture of 
early Israel, and the system of Levirate marriage. 

The final chapter illustrates by the present law of 

Palestine a section of Hammurabi’s Code; and by 

way of appendix there is a translation of these 

laws of Hammurabi which Prof. Grimme compares 
in detail with the Mosaic laws of ‘ The Book of the 

Covenant.’ 

The date of Hammurabi—whose ste/a (column) 
was discovered in 1901 by French investigators— 
may be placed before B.c. 2100, according, to our 
German authority: this alone is enough to give 
great interest to his laws. That he is the Amraphel 
of the Bible—one of the four kings of the East 
successfully attacked by Abraham—is tentatively 
put forward ; but we have seen so many of these 
identifications made and denied with equal con- 
fidence that we cannot pay much attention to such 
guesses. Abraham, we have heard it said, was an 
Arab sheikh, and it seems that the Patriarchs lived 
under a dispensation suggesting the Code of Ham- 
murabi, who represented the power of Babylon, at 
that time a far-reaching empire of great commercial 
prosperity. This Code, however, is a record of 
advanced civilization rather than primitive thought, 
and it is pointed out that the Mosaic enactments of 
the later Pentateuch, differing from those under 
which the Patriarchs lived, are probably founded 
on the old customary law of Semitic tribes, which 
is by no means the law of Hammurabi. And of 
this Semitic law there remain traces among Bedouin 
tribes of to-day. Such are the paradoxes and sur- 
prises of the unchanging East. 

Mr. Pilter’s essay is an able amplification and 
commentary on Prof. Grimme’s. It is well ‘‘ docu- 
mented” by references at the bottom of the page to 
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various learned publications. Sometimes it uses 
the words “ proof,” ‘* prove,” where they are hardly 
justitied by the summary of argument put before 
us. It may, indeed, suggest likelihood, which is 
the best word for the scientitic observer. Apart 
from this occasionally excessive confidence, and 
awkward phrases here and there (a “law” is said 
to be ‘* persecuted,” and grammar is certainly put 
aside once or twice), we can recommend this 
volume as a fascinating summary of what is virtu- 
ally a new and important literature. It would be 
interesting to have from the learned author and 
translator a long book on a subject which he is 
evidently well qualified to explain. Meanwhile we 
congratulate him and the Society which publishes 
his present essay on bringing before the general 
public some of the results of scholarship concerning 
the Bible. To ignore such results is idle in these 
days; and merely to abuse scholars of proved 
capacity and undeniable honesty is worse than 
idle, being a confession of weakness. 


WE are much pleased with Our Homeland 
Churches and How to Study Them, by Mr. Sidney 
Heath, illustrated by the author and Miss Ethel M. 
Heath (Homeland Association). It is a light and 
small volume, well suited for the pocket. The text 
is, moreover, excellent, showing a greater knowledge 
ot a ditticult subject than we find in many books of 
much higher pretension. The engravings, of which 
there are many, far surpass those which are but too 
common in guide-books. 

Two classitications of English ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture are given: first we have the author’s own, 
and beneath it that formulated many years since by 
the late Edmund Sharpe. Both will be found useful 
by the immature inquirer, but we are glad to find a 
caution attached bidding the student to bear in 
mind that dated lists of this kind are only approxi- 
mate, ‘‘as each style merged by slow degrees into 
the next.” Thus it seems evident that the Early 
English, or, as some prefer to call it, the first 
Pointed, made its appearance later in the North 
than it did in the Midlands and the South. This 
conclusion, which may be easily accounted for, is 
sa often disregarded by those who ought to know 

etter. 

We are glad to find that Mr. Heath draws atten- 
tion to the obvious fact—obvious, that is, to any 
working antiquary who lives in a rural district— 
that many of our churchyards are far older than 
the churches themselves. There can be no doubt 
whatever that some of them were sacred spots 
while our Saxon forefathers buried their dead there 
when they were still heathen. The writer knows 
of five ak churchyards, not far removed from each 
other: this is proved by the numerous fragments 
of urns which are constantly found by the sextons 
when engaged in digging new graves. The author 
has done a service to history by drawing attention 
to this subject. 

In the notice of the Saxon nave of Greenstead 
Church, Essex, the author points out that it is 
constructed of trees split asunder, set upright close 
to each other, and gives it as his conclusion that 
they are boles of the sweet chestnut. This has long 
been a popular opinion, and, as we have never 
visited the place, we are not in a position to con- 
trovert it; but we may remind him that there are 


experts who regard them as oak. ; 
'o many readers the last chapter will be the most 
serviceable, as it gives simple but precise rules 


as to how an old church should be described. Many 
— ago the Cambridge Camden Society issued 
oose sheet on this subject, but much more has 
become known since then, so that Mr. Heath’s 
ne plate which faces the title-page shows 

foundations of the ane at 
chester which were uncovered a few years ago, 
When the discovery was made there were some 
who questioned its being the base of an eccle- 
siastical building, but further consideration has 
now, we believe, removed all doubts on the matter, 


THE reviewing of novels does not come withi 
the scope of ‘N. & Q.,’ but we must notice the re 
books of ** Handy Modern Fiction” just published 
by Messrs. Collins, since they constitute a wonderful 
achievement in book-production at a cheap price. 
For sevenpence can now be procured a nicely bound 
and well-printed book which goes easily into the 
pocket of the wayfarer, and should provide him 
with much pleasant entertainment. {We have re- 
read The Golden Butterfly and The Great Refusal 
in this issue with much satisfaction, and we look 
forward to reading The Secret Woman and The 
Brown Eyes of Mary in leisure hours of this summer, 
Only the confirmed book - reader, perhaps, can 
realize the full advantages of light weight, solid 
binding, and handy form, for he can, and does 
suffer much discomfort from heavy books, paper 
books easily torn, and shocking ‘type which is 
enough to ruin any eyes. Both the expert and the 
general reader will, we are sure, join in making 
this present series a success, though the outlay 
involved in producing it must be very considerable, 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must cail special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the write: ana 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
~ in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

ding, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to h the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

Ww. KE. (‘ Sidesmen’s Duties ”). 
—Sidesmen are discussed at 7S. viii. 45, 133; 88. 
vii. 227, 337; 9S. i. 349; ii. 14. 

P. D. J.—No exact rule can be given. We prefer 
to use “more often” and most often.” 

p. 456, 2, 1. 11 from foot, 
or “painting” read nting. P. 459, col. 1, 1.1 
for Fielder” read Feedler. 


NOTICE. 
itorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries” —Adver 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
—— the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ne, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


THE CREED OF A LAYMAN. 

THE VICTORIA HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF EDWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN. 

DUBLIN. THE ARAN ISLANDS. 

THE RETURN OF THE EMIGRANT. THREE WEEKS. THE WOMAN FRIEND AND THE 
WIFE. LE FANTOME DU BONHEUR. 

LOCAL HISTORY. 

THE SMALL HOLDINGS OF ENGLAND. A CONSIDERATION OF THE STATE OF IRE- 
LAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. THE RISE AND DECLINE OF THE 
NETHERLANDS. LITERARY RAMBLES IN FRANCE. THE SAVAGE CLUB. PAGES 
FROM AN ADVENTUROUS LIFE. PRZTERITA. THE LIFE OF SIR TOBIE 
MATTHEW, BACON’S ALTER EGO. THE JOY OF THE ROAD. GREAT BATSMEN, 
GREAT BOWLERS AND FIELDERS, GREAT GOLFERS, AND GREAT LAWN TENNIS 
PLAYERS. ROUTLEDGE’S “NEW UNIVERSAL LIBRARY.” WEBSTER’S COL- 
LEGIATE DICTIONARY. THE LONDON AND SUBURBS TRADES’ DIRECTORY, 
ACCOMPANIED WITH A GAZETTEER OF ENGLAND. 

NATURAL HISTORY. THE EXISTENCE OF POSITIVE ELECTRONS. 

SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY, R.A. CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS OF REFORMERS OF 
RELIGION AND LETTERS. HISTORY OF SCOTTISH SEALS. REPRODUCTIONS 
FROM ILLUMINATED MSS. IN THE BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE AND THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. PICTURES OF THE EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOLS. MR. 
AMBROSE McEVOY’S PAINTINGS. PAINTINGS BY BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ARTISTS. OTHER EXHIBITIONS. SALES. 

ELIJAH. JOACHIM COMMITTEE CONCERTS. M. PADEREWSKI’S RECITAL. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZAUM contains Articles on 

*‘CHRISTABEL’ IN FACSIMILE. 

FERRERO ON ROME’S GREATNESS AND DECLINE. 

THE PEARL-STRINGS. THE OATH BOOK OF COLCHESTER. 

THE TRIUMPH OF MAMMON. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Enlightenment of Olivia; A Dull Girl’s Destiny; A Victor of Salamis ; 
Sirocco ; The Tangled Skein ; The Jewel House. 

RECENT VERSE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE: The Secret History of the English Occupation of Egypt; Sicily and 
England; The Naval Annual; The Health of the State; Forty Years in a Moorland Parish ; 
The Shirburn Ballads ; Letters of a Betrothed, 1804-13; Army Reform; The Royal Manor of 
Hitchin ; The Tinkler-Gypsies of Galloway ; The Chronicle of St. Monica; Curios from a Word- 
Collector’s Cabinet ; The Cradle of the Hapsburgs. 

MR. FISHER’S ‘POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1485-1547’; CANNING AND THE 
SECRET INTELLIGENCE FROM TILSIT ; ‘THE ARAMAIC PAPYRI OF ASSUAN.’ 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; Prof. Alfred Newton, F.R.S. ; Societies ; Meetings 
Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Paintings by Hammershii: Water-Colours at the Rowley Gallery; The Pastel 
Society ; Irish Art at Dublin ; Sales ; Gossip ; Exhibitions. 

MUSIC :—Orlando Gibbons ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Reminiscences of the Stage ; The ‘ Antigone’ at Bradfield ; Gossip. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Reviews of 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JAMES GRAHAM, 
BOOKS OF TRAVEL, and SHORT STORIES. 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LIBER MEMORANDORUM ECCLESIE DE BERNEWELLE. 
Edited by John Willis Clark, M.A., Registrary of the University of Cambridge. With 


an introduction by the late Professor F. W. Maitland. 

The manuscript of this work, the ter part of which is now printed for the 
first time, is preserved in the British Museum—‘ the book of those things relating 
to the Church of Barnwell which are worthy of recollection.” Written in 1295-6, 
‘“‘to help our bretheren, both present and to come, when difficulties arise, and they 
Demy 8vo are persecuted by a cruel world,” the manuscript is the principal authority for the 
t history of the great Augustinian Priory at Barnwell near Cambridge. It has often 
15s ne been ‘quoted, as the matter it contains is of the most varied nature and interest, 
Besides Professor Maitland’s brilliant introductory essay the volume includes a 
further introduction by the editor, dealing with the manuscript and its contents, 

the succession of the Priors and the circumstances of the Priory. 


A HISTORY OF THE PARISH OF ST. MARY, ROTHERHITHE. 
By E. J. Beck, M.A., Rector of Rotherhithe’ and Honorary Canon of Southwark. 


The memorials of the parish of St. Mary, Rotherhithe, which are preserved in 
this book are the fruit of some thirty-five years’ research and form material fora 


Demy 8vo history of a town of no commonplace character, although little known to the 

47 plates 2 maps great world which lies so near to it. The book, which is well illustrated, contains 
10s net a chapter on the Geology of the Thames Valley and of Rotherhithe by the 
Rev. T. G. Bonney, F.R.S. and much antiquarian and historical lore of interest. 


to archeologists and others. 


KINSHIP ORGANISATIONS AND GROUP MARRIAGE IN 
AUSTRALIA. By Northcote W. Thomas, M.A. 


An interesting survey of our present knowledge of Australian kinship organisa- 
tions which throws light on some of the problems of primitive sociology. 


— ‘No bias is needed to account for admiration of the industry, knowledge, and 
Pp systematic skill exhibited by Mr. Thomas in his 7 collection from ve 
6s net niany sources, British and foreign, of his facts, illustrated by sketch maps ani 


tabulated statements.”—Morning Post. 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM DUNBAR. With introduction, 
notes, and glossary by H. Bellyse Baildon, M.A., Ph.D. 


The desirability of a new edition of the works of the Scottish poet William 
Crown 8vo Dunbar arises from the fact that existing editions are both difficult and costly to 
6s net rocure ; the present edition brings his works within easy reach of all students and. 
e overs of literature. In his introduction the editor has given a list of the sources 
on which we have to depend for the text, some information as to the spelling and 
pronunciation of Middle Scotch in Dunbar’s time, and a short account of his life. 


PHOTOGRAVURE FACSIMILES OF RARE BOOKS printed in 


England in the Fifteenth Century. 
The sohoming facsimiles have just been published in this series: 9, THE 
Volumes ABBAYE OF THE HOLY GHOST (Wynkyn de Worde, 1496), 12s. 6d. net; and 
just published 10, THE MERY GESTE OF THE FRERE AND THE BOYE (Wynkyn de 
Just pu Worde, 1512), 7s. 6d. net. 
Earlier volumes of the series, already published, are: 1, Chawcer’s Story of 
Queen Anelida and the false Arcite (Caxton, 1477) ; 2, Augustini Dacti Libellus (The 
Schoolmaster Printer at St. Albans, 1479), 15s. net; 3, Zydgate’s Temple of glas 
3 (Caxton, 1477), 12s. 6d. net; 4, Betson’s Ryght profytable treatyse (Wynkyn de 
Earlier volumes Worde, 1500), 15s. net ; 5, Lydgate’s Assemble of goddes (Wynkyn de Worde, 1500), 
17s. 6d. net ; 6, Benet Burgh’s Parvus Cato, Magnus Cato (Caxton, 1477), 15s. net > 
7, Lydgate’s Lytell Treatise of the Horse, the Sheep, and the Ghoos (Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1499), 10s. net; and 8, Lydgate’s Churl and the Bird (Caxton, 1478), 10s. net. 
When complete the series will comprise twelve facsimiles of rare fifteenth- 
century books printed in England, and now in the University Library at Cambridge. 
os ; Subscribers to the whole series of twelve volumes are entitled to a reduction of 
Subscription price one-fifth of the published price, which in no case will exceed twenty shillings net. 
The few copies that remain of No. 1 are now reserved for subscribers to the 
complete series, to whom its special price is 8s. net. 


Lonpon, Ferrer Lane: Cambridge University Press Warehouse: C. F. Cay, Manacer 


blish OHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and Printed b: 
DWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, June 22, 1907. 
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